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Unusual Library Service 


With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 

With the largest stock of general books in Canada to draw 
from, as well as very wide and varied stocks of the current 
books in demand for Library use— 


With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and conse- 
quently with a knowledge of what Libraries want— 


With a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 


With the agency of Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse probably 
the — equipped house in the United States for Library 
supplies— 


With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the largest, 
publishing house— 


We submit that we can—and do—give the very best service 
for Libraries, public or private, that Canada knows. 


We simply suggest that you test our facilities and service. 


Library Department 


The Ryerson Press 


Canada’s Oldest Publishers TORONTO 2 
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Swiss Steam Laundry 


Established 1886 


“Service --- Quality” 





Phone ELgin 3615 for driver 
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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


HE Imperial Conference is expected to do use- 
T ful work in three separate fields. The recom- 

mendations of the legal conference of 1929 are 
to be considered, and, when approved, arrangements 
must be made to put them into effect. These con- 
stitutional adjustments necessitated by the new status 
of the Dominions having been satisfactorily arranged, 
means will have to be considered for ensuring the 
smooth co-operation of the Empire nations in matters 
of common interest and especially in world policy. 
And last, though not least in the eyes of most, is the 
question of economic co-operation and the development 
of intra-Empire trade. There should be little difficul- 
ty in approving and implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the legal conference, whose sole object, in the 
words of Canada’s chief delegate, was to find ways 
and means ‘of adjusting inter-imperial relations from 
the legal point of view in order that the law might 
be brought as far as possible into harmony with 
the present political status of the Dominions’. The 
major adjustments recommended will ensure that the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act shall cease to apply to any 
law made by the parliament of a Dominion, that no 
law made in future by a Dominion parliament shall be 
void on the ground that it is repugnant to the law of 
England, and that every Dominion parliament has full 
power to make laws having extra-territorial operation. 
The common sense of these adjustments is generally 
admitted: they are natural corollaries of the Domin- 
ions’ new standing defined at the Imperial Conference 
of 1926 as that of ‘autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status and in no way subord- 
inate to one another, in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of nations.’ When the report 
of the committtee was under debate in our House of 
Commons last May, the only serious criticism was 
centred on the possible disadvantages involved in the 
application of the new principles to merchant shipping 
legislation, and Mr. Bennett and Mr. Cahan drew a 
sad picture of our Canadian merchant marine vanish- 
ing from the high seas as ship after ship would go 
under British registry so as to retain the benefits they 


enjoy under British shipping law. But as Mr. La- 
pointe then maintained, the change made will not mean 
that we shall sweep away the existing legislation but 
only that we shall have the right to enact our own leg- 
islation in this field as in others if we wish to do so. 
The change is one from subordination to co-operation, 
and our legislators can be trusted not to use their new 
powers foolishly. The recommendations of the legal 
committee were approved by our Parliament without 
a division, and in spite of the criticism poured upon 
them by Mr. Bennett when leader of the opposition, 
we expect that as Prime Minister he will give them his 
benediction, for they only set the seal upon our nation- 
hood which his most famous predecessors in the Con- 
servative leadership did so much to win. 


* * * 


N the matter of planning the co-operation of the 
I new Empire in world politics Canada should now 

take the lead; and no doubt many of our imperial- 
ists sincerely rejoice that our country is to be repre- 
sented at this Conference by Mr. Bennett instead of 
Mr. King. Mr. Bennett, in spite of his severely na- 
tionalist attitude in the economic field, is still popularly 
regarded as the champion of Imperial political unity. 
Mr. King, on the other hand, is known as the champion 
of national autonomy. But for this very reason we 
feel that it might have been better for the Empire 
if our Liberals had been able to attend this Conference 
instead of our Conservatives. Our national status 
being now fully recognized and regularized, our Lib- 
erals would have had their chance at this Conference 
to prove their readiness to loyally co-operate with 
Great Britain and the other parts of the Empire not 
only in inter-Imperial matters but also in affairs of 
world policy. In all probability they would have gone 
quite as far along this line as our Conservatives; and 
what they did in this regard in London would never 
have been questioned in Canada. But if Mr. Bennett 
should make any advance in this direction, our Liber- 
als being now in opposition may from sheer force of 
habit and the perverse delight in attack resume their 
old attitude merely to embarrass the Government. 
Again; while it is true that in deeds our Conservatives 
have done as much as our Liberals in the past towards 
the winning of our national status, it is our Liberal 
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party that is popularly associated with that cause, and 
Mr. King’s election campaign on the constitutional is- 
sue in ’26 made him known throughout the Empire as 
a staunch upholder of the full Dominion autonomy 
which was subsequently established at the Imperial 
Conference that followed that election. Had this 
doughty champion of Dominion rights sat in Canada’s 
chair at the Conference table, any lead he might have 
given towards Empire’ co-operation might have been 
more readily accepted by the South African and Irish 
delegates than one given by Mr. Bennett who is known 
as the upholder of an out-dated conception of Imperial 
solidarity and who stoutly denys that our ‘equality of 
status’ exists. 
J 
HE incompatibility of Mr. Bennett’s views with 
those of some of the other delegates to the Con- 
ference is illustrated by the interview which 
General Hertzog gave Reuter’s correspondent on his 
way to England. ‘When the report of the last Con- 
ference granting independent status to the Dominion 
comes up for confirmation’, said the General, ‘it will 
be made clear that the right of South Africa to secede 
is to be maintained and that our independence is not 
interfered with.’ This insistence at such an hour on 
his Dominion’s ‘rights’ may seem somewhat ungracious 
in the General; but it was wholly due to the exigencies 
of home politics, and he went on to say that provided 
South Africa’s independence was clearly recognized 
his people would be prepared ‘cordially and increas- 
ingly to co-operate with Great Britain and the other 
Dominions.’ This attitude (and in General Hertzog’s 
case it is unquestionably sincere) is quite consistent 
with the new conception of the Empire which is now 
coming to be generally accepted: an association of 
free peoples can only be a free association, and where 
is the freedom if the right of any member to secede 
is challenged? But while Mr. King or Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald would accept this basis of co-operation 
quite naturally, we fancy it will require an effort on 
Mr. Bennett’s part to stomach it. It is to be hoped 
that his effort will be effectual, for the success of the 
Conference depends largely on a common understand- 
ing and acceptance of this new status. That being 
achieved, there may be hope that at last the Empire’s 
statesmen will set about the work of giving effect 
to the principles laid down in the Imperial War Con- 
ference’s resolution of 1917 on the co-operation of the 
Commonwealth in world policy. In the words of 
that resolution, the new adjustment of the constitu- 
tional relations of the component parts of the Empire 
‘should be based upon a full recognition of the Dom- 
inions as autonomous nations of an Imperial Common- 
wealth. ...should recognize the right of the Dominions 
and India to an adequate voice in foreign policy and 
in foreign relations, and should provide effective ar- 
rangements for continuous consultation in all impor- 
tant matters of common imperial concern, and for 
such necessary concerted action, founded on consulta- 


tion, as the several governments shall determine.’ 
a a 


HIS Conference should see the new adjustment 
completed so far as our autonomy is concerned: 
what of our share in foreign policy and the 


arrangements for concerted action? This is still the 


prickliest question before the Commonwealth, but it 
is time our statesmen tackled it. That we are all 
agreed that we are better off within the Empire than 
any one nation of us would be outside it is proved 
by the fact that in no Dominion is there any body of 
opinion in favour of secession. But in some of the 
Dominions we have shown a tendency to believe that 
we can share the advantages of the Empire without 
sharing to the full in the responsibilities and the risks, 
and this naturally tends to a policy of drift. To make 
any definite move towards closer co-operation in 
foreign policy would commit us more definitely to 
responsibility, and there is still a very lively fear that 
in the future as in the past the Empire’s foreign 
policy may be dominated by British Imperialists—the 
same sort of inherited fear of Old-World diplomacy 
that helps to keep the Americans out of the League 
of Nations. The fact is, we don’t realize our own 
strength in the new circumstances of our post-war era; 
nor have we fully appreciated the significance of an 
Arthur Henderson in control at the Foreign Office. 
In future Britain’s prime interest in foreign policy, 
under any circumstances, must be peace, for of all 
countries in the world she has most to lose and least 
to gain in war. We in the Dominions, with our job 
of nation-building on our hands, have that same first 
interest. If we co-operate more closely in directing 
the Empire’s foreign policy, our combined weight 
thrown on the side of peace will always ensure that 
the reactionary minority in British politics is restrained 
from provocative actions or imperialistic adventures. 
And in the constructive work of building a better 
international order it would be a vast help to the 
cause of peace if a united Commonwealth brought its 
full influence to bear on the pacification of Europe, 
the creation of the machinery of peace, and on such 
questions as the relation of Russia to the democratic 
nations, of the United States to the League of Nations, 
or of the new China to the western world. As ‘first 
among equals’ Great Britain must have more authority, 
as she has more responsibility, than any one of the 
Dominions; but there is no reason why we should 
grudge that or in the long run suffer from it. Some 
day Canada will be primus inter pares herself, and 
then as now it will probably be found that the benefits 
of her position in the Empire will more than offset 
the risks. 
* -* #£ 


HE question of the economic co-operation of 

the Empire has aroused a warmer interest 
than that of our political co-operation, and, 
if all the schemes advanced by industrial, financial, 
and political organizations were to be given fair con- 
sideration the Conference would have to be the longest 
on record. Perhaps the best we can hope for is that 
some permanent organization will be set up to in- 
vestigate and report upon ways and means whereby 
the ‘rationalization’ of the Empire can be furthered. 
As for any hope of immediate agreements to increase 
intra-Empire trade, the first essential is that the repre- 
sentatives of the various parts of the Empire accept 
the fact that if they are to sell more to each other 
they must buy more from each other in return. And 
some understanding must be come to that deals of 
this nature shall not be the sport of party politics 
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at home, as in the case of our trade treaty with New 
Zealand. That treaty was a perfectly sound and fair 
arrangement; our imports of New Zealand butter did 
no harm to our own dairying interests, who were not 
making enough butter to supply our market in any 
case; and every year of the treaty’s operation showed 
a balance of trade to our advantage. But our Con- 
servatives being in opposition and casting about for a 
stick to beat the Government seized upon the importa- 
tion of New Zealand’s butter and played it up into 
a first-class political issue. Mr. Bennett won his Pre- 
miership at the expense of the New Zealand farmers, 
and their representatives at the Conference cannot 
be expected to forget it. If every real advance of 
intra-Empire trade is to be cut short for party pur- 
poses by our party politicians, our Empire’s ‘economic 
co-operation’ will become the joke of the world. 
RICHARD DE Brisay. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


THE GOVERNMENT'S PROGRAMME 


HE world-wide trade depression continues; in 
T the Old Country the unemployment figures 

have been rising ominously and have already 
passed the two million mark, on the Continent and 
in the United States the past month has seen no change 
for the better, and while in our own country the lack 
of any trustworthy statistics makes it impossible to 
ascertain the change from month to month it is now 
estimated that there are nearly two hundred thousand 
unemployed in Canada. There seems little prospect 
of improvement in the world situation in the near 
future, and it looks as if we are to be faced with a 
hard winter. Under these circumstances the Govern- 
ment’s programme unfolded at the special session of 
Parliament to spend $20,000,000 during the next six 
months in contributions towards the immediate con- 
struction of public works has met with national ap- 
proval. The great part of the expenditure will be on 
enterprises in which the provinces and municipalities 
are interested and will bear their share of the expense ; 
in most cases the Federal Government’s share will 
be less than half the cost (in the case of the elim- 
ination of level railway crossings perhaps 40 per 
cent.), so that the outlay of this sum from the Federal 
treasury should mean a total expenditure on construc- 
tive works of nearly three times that amount, and this 
in turn should create further employment in many 
indirect ways by the fillip it will give to industry in 
general. With several different public bodies inter- 
ested in the majority of the works upon which the 
money will be spent, there should not be much waste; 
and the works constructed will be of lasting benefit. 
Public money, when it is available, could hardly be 
spent to better purpose, for example, than in the 
elimination of level railway crossings: those in popu- 
lous centres which are guarded by gates are in a very 
real sense a check on progress, while many of the open 
crossings in more rural parts constitute an unnecessary 
and costly danger to the public. It has been estimated 
that the life of the average citizen is worth twenty 
thousand dollars to his country, and if this is any- 


where near the mark there is many a level crossing 
on our countryside where the country’s expenditure 
upon its elimination would be repaid within a twelve- 


month. 
A Government’s programme is quite sound. It 

. should do much to relieve distress among those 
classes of unskilled labour which are least articulate 
and have perhaps suffered most from the depression 
up to the present. But it can not be expected to do 
so much for the skilled worker who has been laid off 
from his factory for weeks or months on end, who 
has no means of turning an honest penny outside his 
trade, has none of the resources to fall back on which 
help the primary producer to eke out a living in hard 
times, and who has been induced by the business world 
he serves to anticipate his income by the installment- 
buying of house, car, furniture, or even the clothes 
he stands in. For this type of urban worker the 
only effective relief in the long run lies in unemploy- 
ment insurance, and although this remedy finds little 
favour in the eyes of our new Government it is likely 
that it will be forced upon their consideration with 
increasing vigour during the course of this Parliament, 
for the Ministry’s alternative remedy of a higher 
tariff to stimulate production in our manufacturing 
industries is bound to prove a disappointment in 
practice. 


MR. BENNETT’S DILEMMA 
HE Government’s proposal to raise our tariff 
is in quite a different category to its projects 
for the direct relief of unemployment by ex- 
penditures on public works. This second part of Mr. 
Bennett’s programme for bringing back our lost pros- 
perity will have a more limited approval, and so far 
as we can see will raise acute problems in the fiscal 
field which will tax his ingenuity and test his quality 
as Minister of Finance. If our tariff is to be raised 
to an extent which will provide work for an appreci- 
able number of Canadian workers at present unem- 
ployed, it follows that an appreciable part of our 
present inflow of manufactured imports is to be cut 
off. This means that the Government’s richest source 
of revenue will be seriously curtailed, and the decline 
in revenue from the customs tariff will have to be 
made good in the field of direct taxation. Since the 
change will be of great financial benefit to our manu- 
facturers and the shareholders in their companies, 
a rich class, it would seem fair that the loss in the 
national revenue should be recouped largely at their 
expense; but Mr. Bennett is lukewarm in his support 
of our present modest income tax, and it is hardly to 
be expected that he would go to the length of increas- 
ing that form of taxation in any field. Indeed, he is 
known to favour rather some form of turnover tax 
which would fall on all classes alike. But he has 


oom - 
S A palliative to unemployment this part of the 


promised all classes fresh prosperity, not fresh taxa- 
tion. Then again, although we have had a succession 
of surpluses in our national revenue during the past 
few years, revenues for the present year have already 
shown a serious falling off owing to the depression 
in trade; and if the Government holds to its commend- 
ably sound intention of raising the money for direct 
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unemployment relief through taxation rather than by 
borrowing, there will be an added $20,000,000 to find 
this year on top of ordinary expenditure. It would 
appear that what Mr. Bennett, Prime Minister, does 
during the day, Mr. Bennett, Minister of Finance, 
will lose his sleep over at night. 


RATIONALIZE THE GAOL INDUSTRY! 


conditions in Ontario’s gaols, asylums, houses 

of refuge, and hospitals has aroused public 
discussion and claimed public support to an extent 
that should ensure the early carrying out of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations, expensive though they 
be. Salient features of the report are the recommen- 
dations that general hospitals should be a complete 
charge upon public funds, that the sterilization of 
‘immoral defectives’ should be adopted, that the pro- 
vince should spend $20,000,000 on a comprehensive 
reorganization of its hospitals and corrective institu- 
tions, and that all these services of public welfare 
should be co-ordinated under a new government de- 
partment with a responsible Cabinet Minister at the 
head of it. But no part of the report has roused more 
interest than that dealing with conditions in our gaols 
and the means of bettering them. There has long 
been an uneasy feeling that reform was badly needed 
here, and the sufferings of some prisoners have oc- 
casionally found vent in the press; but the existing 
conditions described by the Commission must come 
as a shock to the great mass of the law-abiding public 
who never see the inside of a gaol themselves. Here 
is an extract :— 


T HE report of the Ross Royal Commission upon 


The 47 gaols of the province are 47 places which are 
as likely to promcte offenses as to prevent them. Little 
classification of prisoners exists. Old and young, first 
offenders and hardened offenders, innocent (unconvicted) 
and guilty, sane and insane, strong and weak, drunkards, 
drug addicts and sober, are generally more or less herded 
together. Little work or occupation is provided in the 
daytime for most of the inmates. The great majority 
remain idle. The food is poor. The inmates are locked 
up early in the evening, shut in at dark for 12 hours 
or more, without light in their cells. 


It might be thought that the effects of these horrible 
conditions in local gaols might be mitigated by the fact 
that prisoners do not suffer them for any length of 
time but are either released or passed on to gaol-farms 
and penitentiaries with higher standards of living; but 
that is not so. The report continues :— 

Many prisoners sentenced to reformatories are kept in 
the gaols for weeks sometimes before being transferred to 
the reformatories or industrial schools. Then sometimes 
they are sent out in batches, chained together for transfer, 
because economy objects to sending a bailiff to transfer 
a single prisoner somewhere. 


Comment on this would be superfluous. It may be 
noted however that Toronto’s gaol is the worst of the 
lot, and the commissioners recommend that its grants 
be cut off if conditions are not immediately remedied. 
The Commissioners make the radical suggestion that 
the county gaols be abolished, and that in their place 
the Provincial Government should establish and oper- 
ate half a dozen large, efficiently run gaols itself, 
charging the various municipalities for the upkeep of 


their prisoners. In a word, it is proposed that our 
gaol business should be rationalized, and we give the 
idea our hearty approval. 


MR. MASSEY’S RETIREMENT 


T IS a matter of wide regret that our change of 
Government should have occasioned Mr. Massey’s 
resignation of the post of Canada’s High Com- 

missioner in London. In the old days, before our 
diplomatic service had come into being, this post, it 
is true, was always considered part of the party spoils; 
those old days are very close to us still, and customs 
then established and commonly accepted will prove 
hard to change. But under the new conditions born 
of our rise to nationhood the connection between party 
politics and our representation abroad becomes an im- 
portant question. During the next generation we shall 
be building up a diplomatic service of which the 
present establishments in London, Paris, Washington, 
and Tokyo are but the nucleus; the efficiency of this 
service will become ever more vital, but the chances 
of attracting first-class minds to it will remain small 
so long as only the minor posts are open to those 
who make diplomacy a career and the major ones are 
reserved for political partisans of varying abilities and 
subject to retirement with every change of govern- 
ment. Mr. Massey was a happy find on the part of 
the late Government. He had the qualities and the 
breadth:.of experience to fit him peculiarly for this 
work, as our Minister to Washington he was a dis- 
tinct success, and at the moment he is as good a man 
as could well be found to represent Canada in London. 
At the same time, in view of the feeling within the 
Conservative party, it must be admitted that it would 
have required uncommon courage and disinterested- 
ness in Mr. Bennett to refuse Mr. Massey’s resigna- 
tion; for Mr. Massey, after all, was a party man, had 
stood in the Liberal interest for Parliament, had once 
been a member of Mr. King’s Cabinet, and was associ- 
ated with one of the most controversial changes in our 
tariff. (This last, we imagine, was the unforgivable 
sin in Conservative eyes.) Just as we go to press the 
news comes from Ottawa that our Ministers to Paris, 
Washington, and Tokyo are to be regarded as perman- 
ent government officials. Mr. Roy and Mr. Marler 
will therefore remain at their posts, and Conservative 
nominees will go to London and Washington. This 
solution of the problem seems almost too ingenious to 
be permanent. 


THE EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS 
CURIOUS and unpleasant development of our 
‘tourist traffic’ is the exploitation of animals 
for advertising purposes. In some districts of 
Quebec dogs are frequently used to draw small 
wagons, and apparently this practice has taken the 
fancy of tourists who regard it as ‘quaint’ and ‘old- 
fashioned’. At any rate the villagers think so, for 
along many miles of the main highway between Mont- 
real and Quebec City these unfortunate beasts and 
their vehicles are decked out to catch the eye of passing 
motorists. Madame Tremblay has rugs to sell, so 
she sets Jules, aged eleven, and Henri, aged fourteen, 
to draw custom with the family dog. He is hitched 
to the cart with the usual heavy harness and stationed 
at the roadside where he gets the full benefit of the 
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noise, the dust, and the exhaust from passing motors. 
In addition, the children add such make-up as they 
think will amuse the ‘Americans’ (whether from Ont- 
ario or Vermont). The commonest trappings are a 
hat or cap, large motor goggles, and a briar pipe 
which the miserable beasts must hold in their teeth. 
Sometimes trousers and a coat are added, and the 
dog swelters in the sun and the heat reflected from the 
pavement. Lolling tongues and restless heads witness 
their misery, and the muzzle that many of them wear 
is significant. In Ontario, the only other province, 
we believe, where this wretched catch-penny practice 
has found favour, dogs are not the victims, but wild 
animals. While this ‘sales stunt’ is still uncommon, 
certain progressive owners of tourist cabins have been 
inspired to exploit the general interest in wild animals 
as an addition to their running water, hot-dogs, and 


other amenities of civilized ‘camping’. One such side- 
show displays bears, wolves, and other curiosities of 
our primeval country cooped up in wire pens, the 
largest about ten feet square, open to every wind, 
and without a vestige of shade except what is afforded 
by an ovenlike box. Even well-equipped zoos are 
miserable places, but these little squalid collections 
are revolting. One would imagine that the ordinary 
person would be so repelled by the sight of suffering 
beasts that he would go elsewhere for his souvenirs 
or night’s rest. If so, the stupid and brutal practice 
would come to an end forthwith. But a very profit- 
able majority display just the senseless curiosity and 
vacuous amusement that is expected of them, and it 
is to be hoped that the proper authorities will step in 
—for humanity’s sake and to prevent our degradation 
in the eyes of all decent visitors. 


JULY 28 AND THE U. F. A. 
BY DONALD W. BUCHANAN 


F THE U.F.A. intends to stay in the political 
I field they must buckle on their armour or all that 

has been gained will be lost.’ These words given 
out on the night of July 28 in a public statement to 
his followers by T. O. King, the defeated U.F.A. 
candidate in the constituency of Lethbridge, empha- 
size the most vital feature of the federal election 
result in Alberta. Here, as in the rest of Canada, 
there was an upheaval ; the Conservatives gained seats, 
but in Alberta it was not the Liberals who lost, it was 
the U.F.A. 


On the surface this may hardly seem to be the 


case. In fact the U.F.A. ‘ginger’ group will enter the 
seventeenth dominion parliament with nine members, 
a decrease of only two from their previous total of 
eleven. They lost the partly urban constituency of 
Lethbridge to the Conservatives, and they dropped 
Athabaska with its large French Catholic population 
to the Liberals. 

One can only get the true significance of the change 
by studying the total voting returns from the province. 
The U.F.A., of course, never have had a majority 
vote over all parties. In the Alberta house with less 
than forty per cent. of the total votes cast in the recent 
provincial election they managed to obtain forty seats 
out of an assembly of sixty-three. In the 1926 Federal 
contest, sixty thousand U.F.A. votes elected eleven 
candidates while the other parties with their eighty- 
eight thousand votes only managed to elect four mem- 
bers. These anomalies of our electoral machinery 
appear, however, everywhere in the Dominion. In 
Alberta the extraordinary divergence between the pro- 
portion of candidates elected and the total voting 
strength has been the result in the main of the large 
number of three-sided fights in the rural constituencies. 
In 1926 the Conservatives suffered the most. In that 
year it took over forty-nine thousand Conservative 


votes to elect one representative from Alberta, while | 


it needed only six thousand votes to elect a U.F.A. 
candidate. 

Taking the unofficial returns for the 1930 election, 
which are all that are as yet available, we find a notice- 
able change from 1926. In the first place almost 


twenty-five per cent. more Albertans exercised their 
franchise in 1930 than in 1926. This remarkable in- 
crease in the number of votes cast indicates that sum- ~ 
mer is the best time to get out the agricultural elector- 
ate. Yet what was the result? Allowing for the accla- 
mation of their leader in the riding of Acadia, we find 
that there was practically no increase in the U.F.A. 
vote over the 1926 total. But the Conservative vote 
jumped over forty-five per cent. and the Liberal vote 
over thirty-five per cent. In 1926 the approximate 
totals were: U.F.A., 60,000; Conservatives, 49,000; 
Liberals, 38,000. In 1930 with an acclamation in one 
constituency the totals, according to an unofficial esti- 
mate, changed to: U.F.A., 58,000; Conservatives, 72,- 
000; Liberals, 52,000. The members elected in 1926 
were respectively eleven, one, and three ;(and one La- 
bour) in 1930, nine, four, and three. 

It is, however, easy to play with figures and a 
ready answer to the ones given above would be that 
the augmentation of the voting strength of the old 
parties came chiefly from the increased poll in the 
rapidly growing cities of Alberta. There are six 
ridings in Alberta that are urban in whole or in part. 
The remaining ten are rural. In 1926, the Conserva- 
tives polled nineteen thousand votes in those ten seats, 
in 1930 over twenty-three thousand, and the Liberals 
rolled up their totals from fifteen thousand in 1926 
to twenty-three thousand in 1930. There is only one 
conclusion. The increased rural vote has gone to the 
two old line parties. 

Apparently the farmers are slowly drifting back to 
the Grit and Tory camps. The pulse of this backward 
movement can best be felt by reference to the results 
from specific constituencies. Wetaskawin district in 
the provincial house is partly Liberal and partly U.F.A. 
On July 28 there was a three-cornered fight there, 
and the Liberal emerged as low man, while the Con- 
servative almost defeated the sitting U.F.A. member. 
In the Lethbridge district there are only Labour and 
U.F.A. representatives in the local assembly. On July 
28 the Liberal candidate there was at the bottom 
of the poll and the Conservative nominee gained the 
seat from the U.F.A. In Macleod constituency, Coote, 
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a popular U.F.A. member, had a three-thousand five 
hundred majority over his Conservative opponent in 
1926, but this year he managed to come through with 
less than eight hundred majority. These are only 
three ridings out of many, but from what- happened in 
them one would be inclined to think that the farmers 
are turning back towards the Conservative ranks 
rather than to the Liberal. 

That, at least, is what the political wiseacres in the 
province are saying today. Reasoning a priori this is 
exactly what one would have expected as soon as 
the U.F.A. movement began to slip. Its organization 
was at first concerned purely with economic coopera- 
tion. Then a wave of agrarianism shot it out into 
the political seas and its individual members, were 
they Grit or Tory, went with it. But the ebb tide, 
if the ebb tide has really begun, has left the former 
Liberals, the natural builders of a progressive move- 
ment, still hanging on, while the Conservatives are 
beginning to return to their early fold. This at any 
rate is how the Liberals in such ridings as Wetaskawin 
and Lethbridge explain the result. 

The two larger cities, Edmonton and Calgary, of 
course, went rolling along in company with the rest of 
the Dominion in a Conservative landslide. Edmonton 
and Calgary, Calgary particularly, were in the dol- 
drums of depression. Today three Conservatives and 
one Liberal represent these municipalities where be- 
fore there was only one Conservative to two Liberals 
and one Labourite. Labour apparently forgot its own 
cause for the time being in order to test out the glit- 
tering promises of unemployment relief held out by 
the Hon. R. B. Bennett. 

The reasons and prejudices which swayed the 
cities are little different from those which moved all 
Canada. They need no further explanation here. 
The change in the farming vote, on the other hand, 
warrants a deeper search into cause and reaction. 

The man who tilled the soil undoubtedly felt the 
general depression quite as much as his city cousin. 
It was not unemployment which bothered him. It 
was the drop in the price of wheat. The Liberals 
hoped to appeal to him here on the basis of the Dun- 
ning Budget with the cry, ‘a way to sell our wheat’. 
But Conservative orators were quick to point out that 
wheat prices despite British preferences were still con- 
tinuing to fall. Then another factor, probably 
stronger in Alberta than in Saskatchewan, was the 
Australian treaty bugbear. The bottom dropped out 
of the American cattle and sheep market and Alberta’s 
cattle and sheep exports fell with a thud. Ranching 
is a primary industry in Alberta, and the Alberta 
ranchman was feeling sore; and he found it easy to 
lay the blame for the slump on the Australian and 
New Zealand treaties. Certainly the fear of antipodal 
mutton must have influenced the vote of many an 
Alberta sheepman. The cry against New Zealand 
butter also affected the dairyman’s vote in much the 
same way as it did elsewhere in the dominion. Yet 
despite all this the Liberal vote in the province in- 
creased. Which apparently means that the west has 
not altogether forsaken the party which claims to rep- 
resent low tariff sentiment. 

But the ranks of the solid low tariff West of 1911 
have been broken into. It may be that the farmer 
refused to believe that the Dunning Budget was an- 


other life and death issue over which the Conservatives 
might once again betray the country, or it may be that 
Mr. Bennett’s continuous thundering forth of the bene- 
fits to come from the protection of agricultural pro- 
ducts began to re-echo slightly in the ears of the west- 
ern cultivator. The farmer’s politics are close to his 
pocket. That is why he has been for so long such a 
confirmed free-trader. But now when he sees no 
prospect of free trade upon the immediate horizon and 
when he hears protection so strongly argued all about 
him, he is, we are afraid, at the point where he is 
ready to become an opportunist in economics. Thus 
‘we may say that the fall in the price of wheat together 
with a new opportunistic attitude towards protection 
added to the natural tendency of old Conservatives 
to depart first from the ranks of the U.F.A. must in 
the main account for the marked increase in the Con- 
servative vote in Alberta. 

These things, however, while they help to explain 
the prevailing attitude towards the two old-line parties 
in Alberta do not show why there should be any cause 
for dissatisfaction within the U.F.A. itself. 

The non-farming elements in the province, of 
course, have always had a grievance against the United 
Farmers. They claim that this is a class organization 
and that although they preach cooperation they never 
practice it in political life. This may sound harsh 
yet the evidence points that way. For instance in 
Lethbridge the former U.F.A. member was elected by 
joint Farmer and Liberal support and he, quite prop- 
erly, when at Ottawa attempted to serve the interests 
of the whole constituency. In so doing he found that 
he could not always be a consistent follower of the 
ironbound U.F.A. caucus. As a result he was ousted 
by the U.F.A. nominating convention. This then is the 
organization which claims that it is free from the taint 
of party politics. 

But these thoughts are only by the way. They are 
by no means the important elements which are forcing 
the U.F.A. ‘to buckle on its armour’. The main 
causes of dissatisfaction are of a far different nature. 

In the first place the Wheat Pool has been too 
closely connected with the U.F.A. to allow the break 
in wheat prices to go by without some counter effect 
on the stability of the U.F.A. Dues for the pool, for 
the U.F.A. organization, and for the U.F.A. journal, 
could all be paid in one lump sum, so closely were the 
three related. Thus when wheat prices were depress- 
ed and the pool for the first time had to take the mar- 
keting losses along with the old marketing gains of 
the middleman, many farmers naturally did not feel 
so happy. It may have been illogical on their part to 
allow this disappointment with the pool to grow into 
irritation against the U.F.A. but in slump times no one 
class in the community has a monopoly of emotional 
fallacy when it comes to election day. : 

This incipient disappointment with the U.F.A., has 
mainly shown itself in the sphere of federal politics. 
The Farmer government in Alberta still has the sup- 
port of the agricultural class and apart from what they 
believe to be an unfair discrimination in representa- 
tion, the city burgesses also appear on the whole fairly 
content with the administration. In federal affairs 
matters take on a different hue. All progressives 
admit that the U.F.A. ably forced to the front many 
issues of great import to Western Canada when they 
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held the balance of power some years ago. But it 
was impossible for them to go on controlling the see- 
saw for ever. In the last few years the U.F.A. group 
has been relatively ineffective. This together with all 
the other reasons previously mentioned has, so the city 
observers hope, started the beginning of the end of 
the U.F.A. in federal politics. 


In the meantime there are still nine members of the 
‘ginger’ group left in parliament. They have no longer 
a ghost of a chance to swing the balance of power. 
What then will be their policy in this, the seventeenth 
parliament of Canada? M. Luchkovich, the member- 
elect for Vegreville, speaking for the group the other 
day said: 


‘The Conservatives won’t need much support from 
us, judging by their majority, but I am sure that the 
members of our party will endeavour to cooperate to 
the greatest extent possible.’ 

If that rigid caucus swings Conservative, and there 
are some strong former Conservatives in it, then the 
old Liberal forces that make up the backbone of the 
U.F.A. may finally slip away when the next election 
arrives. But this is only conjecture. In the interval 
one hope arises. If the U.F.A. retreat continues the 
road may in the end be paved for a union of all the 
true liberal and progressive forces in Alberta into a 
better and less class-conscious political movement. 
Then the Liberals will no longer feel forced to contest 
six seats with the U.F.A. as they did this July 28. 


BOLSHEPHOBIA 


BY FELIX WALTER 


BOLSHEPHOBIA: un. from coll. bolshie for Russ. bolshevik (member of the Communist 
Majority Party which by the coup d’état of November, 1917, assumed powers of government in Russia 
[g.v.]) and Gr. phobemai (to fear). Name given to one of the many curious manifestations of mass 
hysteria which characterized the gradually decreasing resistance to socializing influences from the 
French Revolution to the end of the 20th century. Outbreaks of bolshephobia were particularly fre- 
quent in the third and fourth decades of last century, even in countries which prided themselves on 
a certain measure of enlightenment and political freedom. At that time the words bolshie or bol- 


shevik were used loosely to designate any holder of reformist views. 


Bibl: Remus Smith, Bolshe- 


phobia in America (New York, 1992); Karl Schornstein, Todeskampf des Kapitalismus (Berlin, 
2006) ; Louis Durand-Marat, Physchologie anormale du réactionaire (Paris, 2020) ; etc. 


N ARTICLE much like the above contribution 
to the lexicography of the future may well 
appear in some encyclopaedia a hundred years 

hence. At least the thing is not impossible. And 
when our great-grandchildren refer to the works of 
these scholars yet unborn, the Smiths, the Schornsteins 
and the Durand-Marats of the twenty-first century, 
it is not hard to guess what they will find. Bolshepho- 
bia will have its historical niche as a skirmish in that 
bitter, hopeless rearguard action of militant conserva- 
tsim which has its pitched battles fought and lost 
from Valmy to Vladivostok. Bolshephobia will not 
be the only skirmish on the list and there are sorties, 
ambushes and flanking movements of every sort, 
though more commonly they go by other names. Bol- 
shephobia will find its chronological place after certain 
proud feats of the Age of Modern Progress such as 
Peterloo, the thud of musket-stocks on Chartists’ skulls, 
the man-hunts for Liberals after ’48, the whole body 
of anti-Trades Union legislation, the mass fusilades 
after the Commune, by which a whole generation of 
reformers were so tidily disposed of, and the dra- 
gonnades and banishment of 1905. Bolshephobia will 
be listed along with the even more sinister amusements 
of a war-crazed generation: Messrs. Wrangel, Kol- 
chack, & Denekine, professional brigands, passage one 
way paid by Lloyd George and Co., ‘Wallop the Wob- 
blies’, White Terrors, ‘See what I did to them anar- 
chistic bastards’ and so on. If these future savants 
know their history, bolshephobia will be described as 
a fanatical mass prejudice which grew out of the war- 
time insistance on the ‘united front’, ‘concerted action’ 


and the goose-step mentality, with a tremendous aver- 
sion to any sort of political experiment, whether in 
Russia or in Timbuctoo, and a consequent tendency 
to confuse reformers of every shade under one head- 
ing, brand them as undesirable, and get them out of 
the way, whatever the cost and whatever the means. 

The book, Bolshephobia in America, will make par- 
ticularly interesting reading and doubtless the learned 
Dr. Smith, its author, will call attention to the curious 
periodicity of the malady in his field of research, the 
fact that ‘red-baiting’—to use the phrase of the period 
—lynching, and moments of financial instability usual- 
ly occurred together at five or ten year intervals and 
that in the United States 1930 saw a return to the 
conditions of 1920 in all three respects. He will 
probably quote from an article by Oswald Garrison 
Villard which appeared in the New York Nation in 
August, 1930, to show that in that benighted year 
armed mobs attacked children’s camps to tear down 
the red flag, while in another state eighteen-year-old 
Communists were sent to trial on a capital charge for 
preaching their doctrines at a strike meeting. With 
a pedant’s dry attempt at humour, the imaginary Smith 
will doubtless label the early twentieth century in 
America as the time and place at which the theological 
taboos of the Middle Ages gave way to the money 
taboos of the Capitalist Era, pointing out in substan- 
tiation that in certain states of the Union one could 
make bawdy jokes about the Trinity, though any in- 
discreet remarks on the sanctity of private property 
were punished by long terms of imprisonment. 

In Bolshephobia in America there will be a chapter, 
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or perhaps only an appendix, on Canada. If national 
pride still exists in those days that chapter may make 
the Canadian reader of the twenty-first century feel 
a iittle uncomfortable. Those who suffer from bol- 
shephobia in this country do not even treat radicals 
with the bloodthirsty brio of New York or Georgia; 
their technique is as sordid without being as pic- 
turesque. 

‘Red, radical agitation’ in Canada has had a curious 
post-war history. There was the Winnipeg Strike 
and the One Big Union, but both of these were West- 
ern plagues—like the gophers—and, presumably, had 
something to do with the climate. The Union Gov- 
ernment in 1919 passed certain mediaeval amendments 
to the Criminal Code and the Immigration Act which, 
fortunately for this country’s self-esteem, were never 
used and which the King Administration during its 
nine years of office tried half-heartedly and unsuccess- 
fully to repeal. But the East in those days took no 
active steps to avoid contamination from the prairies, 
beyond shooing ‘pinks’ like Mr. Woodsworth off their 
college campuses to prevent them from corrupting the 
students. Then about four years ago certain groups 
of godly and patriotic busybodies discovered to their 
horror that the larger Canadian cities harboured little 
nests of abandoned men and women who actually sym- 
pathized with the aims and aspirations of Communist 
Russia. Worse, these wretches were educating de- 
fenceless little children to their perverse ways of think- 
ing. At almost the same moment across the water the 
irresponsible ‘Jix’ staged his comic-opera Arcos Raid 
and subservient Ottawa saw an opportunity of kissing 
two toes with one diplomatic gesture. 

In the meantime a certain radical political cons- 
ciousness had begun to crystallize in various centres 
throughout the country. And this chiefly—though not 
entirely—among the foreign-born workers who had 
been accustomed to think and act politically in their 
countries of origin and who—naturally enough—stood 
aghast at the apathy and indifference of the average 
Canadian-born worker wedded to the ostrich-like anti- 
political creed of the A.F. of L. In proletarian cen- 
tres such as Fort William, Sudbury, North Bay, Tor- 
onto, and Montreal, Communist meetings began to be 
the regular thing and the ‘respectable’ press, led by 
those two stalwarts of the status quo, the Montreal 
Gazette and the Toronto Globe, began to take alarm. 
No real action was taken as yet, though the bewildered 
editor of one foreign-language paper was dragged 
off to jail for a minor offense of lése-majesté with a 
thoroughness and an enthusiasm that would have done 
credit to the magistracy of pre-war Prussia. 

Then came the recent election. For the first time 
in the history of the Dominion half a score of Com- 
munists had the effrontery to stand for Parliament. 
Something had to be done about it. These ‘reds’ must 
be shown that they ‘couldn’t pull any of that stuff’ in 
a loyal British country. For some months previous 
to the election, as a matter of fact, the police in the 
larger cities had acted on the tacit assumption that 
a Communist in Canada is an outlaw. The commonly 
held idea that this is only true of Toronto is a gross 
libel on the Ontario capital. Your ‘rght-thinking’ 
business man in Montreal drinks his second cup of 
coffee with greater zest as he reads the blithe account 


in his morning paper of how the police dispersed the 
latest meeting in the Place Viger. During the election 
itself the blue-coats went on playing their little game 
and when temporarily checked by appeals to the Chief 
Electoral Officer, their place was taken by groups of 
public-spirited citizens. The chronicle of all these do- 
ings may be found buried in the files of a score of 
newspapers and there one day Dr. Remus Smith will 
go to disinter them. 

Since the election, as events on the First of August 
showed, bolshephobia is claiming more rather than 
fewer victims in this country. There is a reason for 
this. None of the communist candidates were elected; 
most, if not all, actually lost their deposits, but each 
of them polled his three or four hundred votes and by 
a simple sum of multiplication even the most fevered 
victim of bolshephobia can see for himself that the 
real communist vote throughout Canada runs well up 
into five figures, that is if Communists and communist 
sympathizers had candidates to vote for in every con- 
stituency. So the press campaign continues and mis- 
guided returned soldiers go forth to ‘sock bolshies on 
the jaw’. 

The press campaign is the worst. For years now 
certain newspapers in this country have made a regu- 
lar practice of prejudicing their readers against the 
Russian Experiment. I know one daily published in 
a small town in Eastern Ontario which regularly dish- 
es out three ‘anti-red’ editorials a week and no sort of 
Riga-made lie or monstrous impossibilty is too great 
for the credulity of the editor or for that of the maj- 
ority of his readers. Ten years ago the Russians were 
nationalizing all the women, now they are apparently 
slaughtering all the parsons, and in between they have 
been up to every sort of devilment except actual canni- 
balism. The editor has not thought of that one. 
From Halifax to Victoria there is scarcely a paper 
that does not resort to this bourrage de crane on a large 
scale. 

The tragedy of bolshephobia is many-sided. It 
is deplorable, in the first place, as any fanaticism which 
inhibits our much-vaunted British fair play is deplor- 
able. It is also unnecessary. The Canadian Com- 
munist Party is indifferently led and practically im- 
potent. Its adherents waste immense energy on doc- 
trinal discussions and as a party it has not yet re- 
covered from the Trotsky-Stalin split. Canadian 
Communists have neither the will nor the ability to 
harry Rideau Hall with fire and sword. But supply 
them with a few real martyrs in the next|year or so 
and the tale may be a different one. Radicalism 
simply thrives on persecution. To outlaw Commu- 
nists merely because they advocate force as a political 
weapon is sheer hypocrisy. Statues of Cromwell and 
Washington bask in the hallowed shade of the Mother 
of Parliaments; a bronze Danton gesticulates at the 
traffic on the very fringe of the Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main; in French Canada Papineau and Riel are names 
to conjure with and even the late prime minister is 
not averse to being known as the grandson of his 
grandfather. The real danger—from the Tory point 
of view—lies in the non-existence of a genuinely re- 
formist third party in this country. Your Canadian 
radical cannot forever continue to vote for the poli- 
cies of Mr. Tweedledum King or Mr. Tweedledee 
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Bennett, nor, I believe, will the Canadian worker for 
all his present subservience. There is no safety-valve 
and radicals are forced into the arms of the extrem- 
ists, though it may be all for the best. The final 
weakness of bolshephobia is, of course, its futility. 
The inevitability of gradualness looks after that. 
Pray heaven for more inevitability and less gradual- 
ness! There remains one effective weapon against 
radicalism and one only. France tried and proved 
that weapon after the Commune. Shoot the lot of 
them! There was no radical problem in France from 
1871 to 1900. The experiment is surely worth re- 
peating in Canada. If grim Dean Swift were alive 
he would find material for another Modest Proposal 
ready to hand. 





O CANADA 


INCE Canada and Its Provinces, that gigantic 
and very uneven work, was published in 1912 
we have had no attempt at a complete and au- 

thoritative survey of Canadian history by historical 
scholars. The recently published volume on Canada 
in the Cambridge History of the British Empire* be- 
comes at once, therefore, our standard Canadian his- 
tory. It is constructed on the same model as the other 
Cambridge co-operative histories, the general frame- 
work being planned by a board of editors and each 
individual chapter being written by an expert on that 
particular topic. Except for three or four chapters 
written by Englishmen, the whole book is by Cana- 
dians ; and most of the chapters are written by leading 
university professors of history in this country. The 
work, then, represents the last word in Canadian his- 
torical scholarship. That the contributions to it are 
based on a wide study in original sources goes with- 
out saying. A high general level is much more uni- 
formly maintained in this volume than in Canada and 
Its Provinces; and this is one mark of the advance 
which our historical scholarship has made in the last 
twenty years. This is especially true of the last half 
of the book in contrast with the earlier work. Canada 
and Its Provinces was generally good down to the 
1850’s, i.e. to the achievement of Responsible Govern- 
ment; after that it tended to become sketchy and 
journalistic, to degenerate into mere chronicle or into 
ponderous collections or more or less undigested facts. 

If, then, one offers some criticisms of this volume, 
they are to be read with the understanding that its 
real value as a serious contribution to Canadian his- 
tory is freely admitted. But the book will be regarded 
in the future as revealing the state of Canadian schol- 
arship in the year 1930, and it seems to me that it 
reveals several weaknesses. 





*THr CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE— 
VoLUME 6: CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND; General Editors, 
J. Holland Rose, A. P. Newton, BE. A. Benians; Advisor 
for the Dominion of Canada, W. P. M. Kennedy; Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. xxxix, 940; $10.00. 


colourless. This may be due to the tradition of 
the Cambridge histories as established by the late 
Lord Acton, for they have all been works of that type 
of late nineteenth century historical scholarship which 
regards Clio as a somewhat uninspired scientist rather 
than a Muse. Only occasionally in them does a Mait- 
land break through the discipline of severe repression 
imposed upon the writers and imprint his own person- 
ality upon a chapter. In this present Canadian volume 
it is hard to recall any striking sentences which light 
up a period or a problem by a flash of insight A good 
many of the chapters are contributed by men who 
already have books on the particular topic to their 
credit, and they write here as if they were very tired. 
The narrative throughout tends to run along in a 
dreary monotone. On the other hand, one never gets 
the sense that one is reading of great events, and one 
is never uplifted by the feeling that there is some- 
thing heroic in the building of a nation which stretches 
from sea to sea and from the river to the ends of the 
earth. On the other hand, our Canadian historians 
are apparenty without that gift of irony which is sup- 
posed to be one of the marks of our generation and 
which is certainly one of the characteristics of all 
great history writing from Thucydides to the present. 
Scientific history in Canada apparently means a 
precise detailed analysis in which anyone but a fairly 
well-informed student will find it difficult to see the 
wood for the trees. Our historians have extracted all 
the adventure and the passion out of Canadian life. 
One of these days some psycho-analyst is going to 
complain that the main reason why Canadians see 
themselves as such a staid and uninteresting commu- 
nity is that all their history is written for them by men 
with the unexciting pulse and the unadventurous pas- 
sions of university professors. 
* * * 
HE work, also, is far too political. It is too 
much a history of government and men con- 
cerned with government. Perhaps there has 
been too much rather frothy talk on this continent 
about the so-called New History, the sociological his- 
tory which is to concern itself with the life of the 
people in all its aspects, with the civilization of an 
epoch and not merely with its superficial politics. But 
the tendency to break away from narrowly political 
history has been marked in all countries during the 
last generation. In the present work we have indeed 
chapters on economic developments, but politics and 
economics are generally kept in watertight compart-— 
ments. There is no attempt to give us a history of 
Canadian life, to produce the kind of synthesis which 
is being attempted so brilliantly by American scholars 
in the History of American Life now in process of 
publication. How did the politics arise out of the 
conditions of the age? This is what our writers hard- 
ly ever make clear to us. They seem content to re- 
mind us periodically that in a new country like Canada 
the life of the pioneers is fundamentally more im- 
portant than the activities of the politicians; but then, 
having salved their conscience in this way, they plunge 
once more into politics. The reader never gets the 
flavour of an age. He may go on ploughing through 
learned details without ever sensing that in one chapter 


I N THE first place it is almost uniformly dull and 
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he is reading about an eighteenth century civilization, 
in another he is in the mid-Victorian period, and that 


in a third he is in the midst of our industrial revolution. 
* * * 


HIS brings us to another point. Canada is a 
North American country and one would expect 
Canadian historians to be influenced by the 
movements of thought among their colleagues across 
the border. Every néw generation of historians tends 
to see the past in a fresh pattern, it tends to empha- 
size certain factors in the life of the past which pre- 
vious historians have neglected. Now one of the lead- 
ing ideas of American historians for the past twenty 
years or more in interpreting their national develop- 
ment has been that of ‘the frontier.’ They tend to say 
that everything which makes American development 
distinctive may be traced to that continuous expansion 
‘westward by which it has been marked and to the 
reaction of the frontier upon all sides of American 
life. Canadian development has of course been simi- 
lar. In so many ways the United States is simply 
Canada writ large. Yet one can read this Canadian 
volume to the end without ever feeling that our Cana- 
dian historians have heard of Professor Turner. 
There is a chapter interposed, one of the most readable 
in the book, on the Pioneering Spirit; but the pioneer- 
ing spirit ought to be sticking out of every chapter 
in the work, if it were properly written. 


Again, for the obvious reason that we are all so 
conscious of the economic basis of our contemporary 
politics, the present generation of American historians 
tends to emphasize the economic interpretation of 
their history. They analyse political parties to show 
their geographical and class basis; a politician is 
significant to them only as embodying the interests of 
certain social groups. In this Canadian volume an 
admirable start is made toward the same kind of 
analysis in Professor McArthur’s chapter on British 
North America before 1812, in which he links to- 
gether colonization and business and government and 
shows how incipient political divisions sprang from 
a cleavage of economic interests in the new society. 
But this kind of treatment disappears in the later 
chapters, and by the time we get down to Responsible 
Government we are back at the old scholastic hair- 
splitting as to the precise line of division between the 
authority of the governor and that of his advisors, 
‘without ever a hint that the Responsible Government 
movement in Canada was what Jacksonian democracy 
was in the United States. And Professor Morison 
repeats the old jargon about Sydenham founding a 
Centre party in Canada; whereas, if he had been an 
American instead of an Englishmen, he would have 
said at once that Sydenham was a Hamiltonian who 
was trying to bind to his government the same group 
of interests which Hamilton tried to make the basis 
of Federalism in the United States. 


The watertight division between economics and 
politics has even more lamentable results when we 
come to the period after Confederation. When all 
the really vital movements are handed over to special 
chapters by economic historians the political history 
becomes merely an agreeable causerie about Macdon- 
ald and Laurier and their contemporaries. It tells 


us all about the war except what they fought each 
other for. We learn that Macdonald wallowed in cor- 
ruption but we do not learn why corruption was so 
acceptable to his generation, something which could 
not be explained without pentrating into the economic 
and social milieu, as an American historian would do 
if he were writing about the similar corruption of post- 
Civil-War politics. And when the narrative comes 
to the farmers’ political movement of our own day 
the whole business is treated as a pathological phenom- 
enon because the writer has never taken the trouble 
to investigate what had been going on in agricultural 
circles for the past generation. This is the sort of 
thing that is bound to happen when one’s conception of 
politics is limited to the doings of politicians at Ottawa. 
* « &@ 


T IS a significant commentary on the imperfect 
development of our nationality that we have still 
to look for a satisfactory history of Canada cover- 

ing the period since we took it upon ourselves to 
become a nation. In its post-Confederation part the 
Cambridge history lacks a sense of the whole. Per- 
haps this is the inevitable failing of a collection of 
monographs by specialists. But the cause for it seems 
to go deeper than any failure in the planning and 
architecture of the work. Our historians, like the 
rest of us, have not yet succeeded in grasping in their 
imagination the meaning of Canadian life. We can 
look back at New France and see it as a unity with 
a distinctive life of its own. When we try to look 
at our own Canada all that we can see is a confusion 
of agriculture and transportation and manufacturing, 
of different races and conflicting sectional groups. 
Perhaps the work of interpreting the new nation to 
us must be done by a more imaginative literature than 
history. But if history has any practical function in 
teaching a people to understand themselves our Cana- 
dian historians are not yet living up to the full meas- 
ure of their opportunities. 
F. H. U. 


TOURIST TIME 


This fat woman in canvas knickers 

Gapes seriously at everything 

We might be a city of the dead 

Or cave men, 

Instead of simple town folk. 

We have nothing to show 

That can’t be seen better somewhere else, 
Yet for this woman the wonder ceases not. 


Madam, the most extraordinary thing in this town 
Is the shape of your legs. 


O communication! 
O rapid transit! 


F. R. Scott. 
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SCHOOL REFORM IN AUSTRIA 


BY FRITZ HON 


CHOOL reform in Austria has, in a sense, come 
S to a temporary standstill. But this by no means 

implies that it has reached an end. On the con- 
trary, pedagogical, adminstrative, political, and finan- 
cial considerations require that after ten years of 
continuous advance we should pause for a breathing 
space, take stock of our position and consolidate our 
gains. It is an appropriate moment to look back over 
the accomplishments of a decade and forward to our 
ultimate goal. 

The guiding principles of the Austrian school re- 
form movement are three—learning by doing, training 
for community living, the unified school. 

The first of these principles, that of learning by 
doing, underlies all modern education. Its aim is to 
develop the self-reliance, which is so important in 
later life, through spontaneous activity in school. It 
calls for the greatest possible degree of independence 
on the part of the pupil in mastering the educative 
material. Not storage of facts but development of 
capabilities—the production of efficient, industrious, 
adaptable, and socially useful citizens, is the goal. 

Under Austrian school reform, and especially in 
Vienna, all subjects of study are dominated by this 
ideal, all instruction is based upon experience and actu- 
ality, and teaching excursions are made to play an im- 
portant role. In other words, childish experience is 


always the starting point of the new teaching methods, 
the child is enabled to see everything with his own 
eyes, to hear with his own ears, touch with his own 


hands, to perceive and know for himself, to achieve 
by his own efforts. 

In conformity with this principle teaching mater- 
ials and appliances have been most liberally provided, 
particularly in Vienna. In addition, much use is 
made of museums, collections of various kinds, of 
motion pictures, workshops, zoological gardens, and 
the surrounding countryside, all of which offer the 
liveliest of object lessons and serve to broaden the 
children’s horizons. 

Part of the material for teaching and demonstra- 
ting is prepared by pupils themselves in school work- 
shops or in courses of manual training and this work 
is becoming a fundamental element in their general 
education. The distinction which used to be so sharp- 
ly drawn between ‘hand work’ and ‘brain work’ appears 
unjustifiable on either psychological, ethical, or socio- 
logical grounds and so is no longer valid in education. 
The two kinds of activity are rather to be used to- 
gether or in quick alternation, according to circum- 
stances. 

For the more purely academic subjects class read- 
ing matter of the greatest possible artistic appeal has 
been prepared. The principle of learning by first hand 
contact is maintained by including in this material, es- 
pecially for advanced classes, selections from classic 
works, 

One of the ways in which the children master the 
material that is offered them and make it their own 
is through so-called ‘free pupil discussions’. At such 
times the teacher retires from his role of giver and acts 
only as guide. 


Literary composition, drawing, handwork, sing- 
ing, all offer opportunity for independent exercise of 
the creative faculty. In every case it is the child him- 
self, with his physical and mental individuality and 
his own peculiar world of ideas, who forms the start- 
ing point of his own instruction. 


Training for community living, the second ground 
principle of the reform, is accomplished through guid- 
ance and without compulsion or forcible interference. 
Development and training of the pupils’ judgment is 
substituted for the use of fear, that antiquated device 
for retaining influence. Penalties are inflicted only 
as a very last resort and corporal punishment is quite 
out of the question. Truckling under by the weak 
and domineering by the strong are avoided through 
the exercise of insight and forbearance and the devel- 
opment of mutual help and social usefulness. The 
teacher is no longer the fearsome bogey but a sym- 
pathetic, helpful, understanding friend. Common 
work and common experience promote a comradeship 
which forms the classes into miniatures of the great 
communities of ideal human living. ‘One for all, all 
for one’, might well stand as the watchword of this 
common life and effort. The product of this training 
is to be the citizen who is truly free in thought and 
deed. 

A most intimate connection between school and 
home is brought about through Parents’ Associations. 
These arrange lectures and discussions, sometimes in- 
volving a whole school, sometimes a single class, to 
which parents are invited and in which they take part. 
Their interest in the problems of the school is thus 
aroused and kept active and when necessary changes 
are to be made their cooperation is secured. Parents 
share with their children in school festivals and class 
excursions and their common pleasure increases the 
community feeling between home and school. The 
ultimate effect of all these efforts to develop com- 
munity consciousness should be a strengthening of 
the general will for world peace and the reconciliation 
of peoples—a stimulation of the world’s conscience. 

When the principles of learning by doing and 
training for community living are put into practice 
they lead naturally to the organization of the unified 
school. The aim here is a three-fold one—a single 
educational goal for all classes of the population 
(repudiation of special privilege in education), uni- 
formity of educational principles to underlie instruc- 
tion and training in all categories of schools, unity in 
teaching staffs through identical preparation of all 
teachers of both elementary and higher schools. 

Up until recently these ideals could be realized 
only in the elementary schools (Volksschulen) under 
the provisions of the school law of 1896. In 1928, 
however, a uniform education for all children up to 
the age of 14 years was made possible by a law which 
reorganized the former intermediate school (Buerger- 
schule) and brought its curiculum into line with that 
of the secondary school (Mittelschule), so that pupils 
with satisfactory standing may pass from the one to 
the other without a special examination. 
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In its desire to realize the ideal of a uniformly 
prepared teaching staff, the city of Vienna established 
its Pedagogical Institute, which now serves as a model 
to all Europe in the fields of preparation and advanced 
training of teachers. 


If the idea of the unified school was to be develop- 
ed consistently it was necessary that its foundations 
be extended by increasing the number of kindergartens 
and enlarging their scope. The new ones which have 
been organized in workers’ districts and which are 
housed in beautiful rooms in city-built workers’ dwell- 
ings are well worth visiting, not for their admirable 
equipment alone but because they are conducted ac- 
cording to the most modern principles. 


Vienna’s abnormal children are cared for in auxil- 
iary schools for the difficult and the feeble-minded, for 
deaf-mutes and others with defective hearing, and for 
the blind and those with defective sight. There are 
also classes and courses for children with speech de- 


fects. All of these relieve the classes of normal child- 
ren from elements which would retard their progress 
and make their training more difficult. 

Practical preparation for various occupations is 
made possible by a well-organized trade and continua- 
tion school system. At its summit stands the people’s 
High School, which is open to all classes of the popula- 
tion. In addition there are continuation and second- 
ary schools for workers where the knowledge-thirsty 
can prepare themselves for higher institutions. 

Much has been accomplished, much remains to be 
done. But even a hasty survey shows that a deter- 
mined will is earnestly at work in Austria, reshaping 
its schools to satisfy the needs of a new time. Many 
innovations have proved to be worth imitating and 
Vienna schools are today a Mecca for thousands of 
teachers from all over the world. So many come, in 
fact, to observe and to learn, that the hostels which 
the Vienna School Board has provided for the purpose 
are sometimes inadequate to house them all. 


RECITAL 


BY MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


a family of three—the father with watered hair 

parted in the middle, the mother small and dry, 
in a brown cotton serge jacket and withered straw hat. 
The little girl wore a coat which showed by strange 
and elaborate pietings across the back that it had been 
cut down from a larger garment with more ingenuity 
than success. The hall was very hot but none of 
them took off their wraps and they were too much ex- 
cited at first to notice the banked peonies on the plat- 
form or the red and green paper lanterns strung along 
the ceiling. 

The mother opened a programme and looked anxi- 
ously at the list of numbers. 

‘Fourteen,’ she whispered over the little girl’s head 
to her husband, ‘Audrey’s number fourteen. See?’ 

I looked at my own programme and read ‘14, Fairy 
Rain Drops—Audrey Mason.’ The oldest child of 
the family, evidently, for whom the parents had man- 
aged to afford not only music lessons from a popular 
teacher but also three tickets to the annual recital. 

It was impossible not to hear the talk of the people 
seated all around me. 

‘Eva’s gone to the closet to look at her new dress 
every day,’ confided a woman two rows ahead to her 
neighbour. ‘She said it seemed like tonight would 
never come. Blue, yes. She becomes blue.’ 

The little woman in front of me smiled nervously 
to herself. The child began to look about, pointing 
out the paper lanterns and the streamers of red and 
yellow paper looped along the walls, but the parents 
sat rigid with anxiety and self-consciousness, hardly 
daring to look at each other. 

A very small boy came out from behind a chintz 
screen on the platform, ducked his head blindly at 
the audience and climbed onto the piano stool. His 
nervous tinklings were followed by the assured clatter 
of a girl in pink satin, and the programme got itself 
under way. The playing was brassily competent for 


Sere slid into the row of chairs in front of me— 


the most part, and the bows of the performers almost 
haughtily self-possessed. The parents in front of me 
watched raptly, setting up out of these bright, crisp 
constituents the standard of excellence by which their 
daughter must be judged. They were plainly not a 
little awed ; the satin and fluttering chiffon dresses, the 
long silk stockings and gleaming slippers alone, set 
a formidable level of attainment. 

After the tenth number the music teacher came out 
to bow and receive her sheaf of roses, and with the 
appearance of number eleven the tension of the little 
group quickened. They leaned forward, the father 
slicking his wet-looking brown hair toward his ears 
with both hands, the mother bending with contracted 
eyelids and tight mouth to pick at the permanently 
wilted forget-me-nots on her hat. The little girl was 
silent, staring, with her hand slipped through the curve 
of her mother’s arm. 

Number thirteen vanished behind the chintz screen 
and I could feel in my own nerves the iron tension of 
the group before me. There was a leaden pause and 
then a small girl stumbled forward, a weedy little 
creature all long, thin legs and long, limp hair, who 
wore a skimpy brown voile dress and brown stockings. 
She made a desperate rush at the piano stool and sat 
down, her skirt drawing tight across her sharp knees. 
The parents did not move, their faces keen with atten- 
tion, the mother’s hands clenched. 

The girl’s thin arms rose awkwardly and from the 
keyboard clattered a succession of raindrops that more 
closely resembled hail stones. The shrill notes came 
in spasmodic rushes with here and there a false note 
screaming out in a way to tear the nerves. The child 
was frantically excited, in a panic to be through with 
this appalling torment and out of the sight of so many 
focussed eyes. I sat with my head bowed, in agony 
for the absorbed parents, who must have poured in- 
credible sacrifices into this attempt at genteel attain- 
ment. The pelting raindrops thinned away; the stage 
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was empty. For a second I dared not glance at the 
family group; then a remark made me look up. 

‘She done good,’ the father whispered, his brown 
face a huge smile of relief. The mother breathed 
deeply and beamed at him. 

‘Grand,’ she whispered back, ‘and didn’t her dress 
hang good. I was scared it would sag under the arms.’ 

The little girl laid her head against her mother’s 


arm, sighing delightedly, 
‘Weren’t it beautiful?’ 
The woman laughed aloud and nudged the child in 
reference to some private joke. 
‘Glad you come?’ she asked. 
in bed?’ 
The little girl laughed and wriggled in her seat. 
‘Oh mom,’ she said, ‘quit teasin’.’ 


‘Wish you was home 


D. H. LAWRENCE MYSTIC OF SEX 


BY MELISENDRA 


H. LAWRENCE has been difficult to measure 
D because he is the kind of writer who rouses 

either enthusiasm or hate. No one can hold 
a neutral opinion of him; he is too definite a person- 
ality, and the world he created in his books is too 
vigorous and unique to be overlooked. 

Lawrence the poet, passionately truthful, angered 
the moralists. Lawrence the propagandist distressed 
the poets. In judging him people were either drawn 
to or repelled by his philosophy. 

There is no doubt that Lawrence had an active 
philosophy and that he wished to convert others to 
it. But it was not a mere idea, a coolly constructed 
formula he wished to impose. He was, like all true 
poets, against tepid living and tepid loves. He re- 


sented the lack of feeling in people, or what is worse, 
the lack of expression of such feelings; he wanted 
a fulfilment of physical life equal to the mental; he 


wanted to reawaken impulse, and the clairvoyance of 
our intuitions. All this in him overflowed with rich 
intensity, an intensity which was understood by the 
lyrically minded—the poets—and by the moderns who 
approve excess for the sake of uncompromising frank- 
ness. But the rest considered him an outcast. They 
were made uneasy by his ever-questioning characters, 
by the obscurity and struggles of their minds, by the 
uncanny discoveries reached by Lawrence’s application 
of intuitional reasoning. 

Lawrence’s naturalness would not seem exaggerat- 
ed to the Latin mind; in fact, to the Latin mind he is 
essentially a mystic. This is not a paradox. Law- 
rence’s physically-rooted philosophy has obscured the 
fact of his mysticism. We find this mysticism in the 
most physical of all his books: Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 
In this book it is the sexual relation between man and 
woman almost exclusively which is described, yet 
Lawrence clearly indicates the way through the physi- 
cal into the feeling of love. From an artistic point 
of view it is his most unbalanced book, and humanly, 
his most incomplete one, because he considers no other 
relationship but the sexual one. But he has done so 
in such a way that his description of the sexual passion 
surpasses all that has ever been written on the subject, 
not only in physical plentitude, but also in deep emo- 
tional completeness. Lawrence wrote neither scientifi- 
cally, nor for the sake of pornography. He wrote as 
a poet, not obsessed with sex, but so sensitive to it 
that he could make all kinds of subtle distinctions 
about it. No one who is enslaved by sex can make 


such distinctions; they can only be made: by a clear 
mind and a rich imagination. Lawrence not only gave 
full expression to the gestures of passion, but—and 
that is what most people failed to see—he indicated 
precisely those feelings surrounding sexual experience, 
and springing from it, which make passion a consum- 
mation both of our human and of our imaginative life. 
Lawrence’s man, Mellors, had passed through sex into 
love — the ideal. He had known other kinds of de- 
sire and discarded them. Desire, when selective, 
ceases to be obscene. Lawrence then places in the 
centre of this physical intensity that strangely delicate 
rarity: tenderness—which ordinary sexuality never 
makes room for; which has never appeared in other 
books at the same time as ordinary sexuality, and 
which is specially absent in Latin literature, so adept 
in the description of passion. Here is Lawrence the 
poet and mystic—uncovering the very mystery of true 
passion, which is half mystical. When there is tender- 
ness, and selection, (Lady Chatterley and Mellors 
‘chose each other deliberately because together they 
could reach absolute livingness) when there is the 
sense of individuality, of completeness, there is no 
longer just sex. Yet Lawrence is an outcast because 
his feelings take root from the flesh. 

In this book there are ugly words—strong, crude, 
ugly. But to anyone familiar with Lawrence’s writing 
it is evident that they were used defiantly, as a chal- 
lenge to timorous, squeamish people. Lawrence felt 
that an honest facing of them, a natural use of them 
might deprive them of their ugliness and change their 
meaning. He wrote: ‘When it comes to the meaning 
of anything, even the simplest word, then you must 
pause. Because there are two great categories of 
meaning, forever separate. There is mob-meaning 
and there is individual meaning.’ He asks us to take 
the individual meaning. He makes us directly respon- 
sible for the interpretation of words. The fact that 
he has taken certain words which are ugly and used 
them simply as if they were strong, powerful, expres- 
sive, natural, and that they remain ugly, proves that 
the old, familiar connotation, the general one, is 
stronger and almost impossible to change. ‘The word 
will take the individual off on his own journey, and 
its meaning will be his own meaning, based on his own 
genuine imaginative reaction. And when a word 
comes to us in its individual character, and starts in 
us the individual responses, it is a great pleasure to 
us.’ Lawrence gives us that pleasure continuously, 
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all through his books. The individualists understand 
him. Other people think he was a mere anarchist. 
And at certain exasperated moments he was. Some 
of his reactions were excessive. He was unhinged by 
bitterness. A great deal of rebellious, combative 
thinking misses ultimate truth. Great writers have 
generally found themselves only when they freed 
themselves of their antagonisms. But Lawrence was 
never free, and he found himself because he was 
strong enough to create poetry out of his antagonisms, 
his anger, his bitterness, his-solitariness. And he did 
more than that: he described perfectly two sides of 
human life: the sexual, and the mystical. 

It is in this way that he was balanced. Balance 
is a philosophic ideal, not a human state. Lawrence 
was sensuous: he worked with and through feeling. 
He had therefore the divination of physical love to 
its fullest measure, and also perception into a second 
world. Precisely because he was a physical man, a 
man who felt words and their meaning with his five 
senses, he was better able to lead us into that world 
completely, without getting lost in abstract vagaries. 
He had the true double vision: he saw divinity or 
spirit wherever it was, not where it should be. Now 
it appeared in a horse (St. Mawr) who was heroic 
and untrammeled, now in the Australian bush, where 
a youth finds an intelligent god ; now in savages; often 
in the body of man or woman. 

He made room for the improbable. He was con- 
scious of differences—another mark of the poet. He 
had no fear of disturbing his story when a groom 
feels like talking suddenly about fairies, (St. Mawr) 
no fear of upsetting all scientific deductions about hu- 
man nature to take us back to its darker, occult mys- 
teries, into wonder again, deeper and deeper, into the 
puzzle of individuality, of personality, the unexpected 
tricks of our impulses, of our imagination, of our 
transformations, disintegration ; and into the possibil- 
ity of vision and understanding through our animal 
senses as well as through the mind. In a way he takes 
each man back to the beginning of the world, as if 
each man had to settle it all again for himself, begin 
his own world, find his god, obey obscure impulses 
which sometimes have their source in a second hidden 
nature within us which clear reason rarely reveals 
to our consciousness. 

Very often Lawrence would go off the track. 
Going off the track of consecutive thinking is a 
peculiar trick of the mystical mind. If it did 
not go off the track it would quietly stay on the main 
road forever saying A. leads to B. and B. to C. which 
is true, but very unexciting. Lawrence made it a 
practice to see what C. and A. together could explode 
or reveal. Logic and sequence are often poor guides 
to the seeker among shoreless seas, and pathless moun- 
tains, in which many an important truth has lain hidden. 

This has been the special power of several English 
writers. There is in them a wise madness. Some- 
thing in their mental life has taken its character from 
the English mists. Mists make walls temporarily in- 
visible. To many delightful imaginists walls have al- 
ways been invisible. Lawrence was not among the 
delightful kind—rather he was dark and sombre—but 
he had that vision. Everything in his world is either 
alive or dead, always in the truest sense. Livingness 


was the first law. Livingness physically and imagina- 
tively. Livingness in Lawrence included the power 
to resuscitate by feeling—(a miracle!) the power of 
renewal, always by feeling. To be alive in the real 
world through sex, and in the unreal through mysti- 
cism was to be completely alive. Who could say that 
Lawrence was unbalanced? He was acutely super- 
balanced. 

Sometimes Lawrence’s streak of disconnectedness 
leads nowhere, or as in The Princess it leads to a dis- 
appointment. The Princess, begun mystically—there 
is no daintier, no more aloof Princess than she in 
literature—is suddenly transformed, in support of 
his sex theme, into an ordinary spinster who suffers 
from repression and cannot accept man as a whole. 
Here Lawrence, worried by the fact that sex had not 
been given its natural place in the Anglo-Saxon world, 
had to give it an unduly large one in a story. He 
could not wait and let the Princess grow up to a slow 
acceptance of love and passion. He did violence to 
her; he was angry with her . 

The struggle which unbalances Lawrence at mo- 
ments (and which worries the censors) is that between 
the physical and the mental. 

See Women in Love. The outline is simple. Two 
sisters love two men of very different temperaments. 
One loves a man who is essentially a male, and a none 
too subtle one. Later, too late, she meets a man who 
dominates her by the mind. In: the struggle, it is 
Gerald the splendid athlete, the jealous, possessive, 
pathetically physical man who dies. All three of the 
thoughtful ones are deeply concerned with the de- 
mands of their minds. Passion sways them back and 
forth. One man has dreamed of a love over love, 
beyond love, so that the mind will remain free. There 
is no story, and there is no solution, and no end to 
such dreams. The women live within ideas which 
mould them, although they are so utterly woman that 
they do not refrain from giving their bodies. Then 
one gently endeavours to humanize her over-intellectual 
man while the other flees from Gerald because he is 
mindless and just human. But the issues are more 
obscure than that, and more profound. Without Law- 
rence’s own words one cannot even describe them. 
We use words in the daily, careless sense. His is a 
special language, free, informal, extremely personal, 
to which he gave the power to unite the fantastic and 
the real. For this reason, and because he returned 
to the same problem several times, it is best to read 
Lawrence as a whole. Lawrence was not the man 
to be defined by one book, and in one moment. He 
has a language, a setting, a world entirely his own, 
and only by a thorough absorption of it can one un- 
derstand it. 

Lawrence is so truthful that he seems at times to 
lack pity. He seemed to lack pity for the grey, tired 
city man, the sunless one in Sun, and for Lady Chat- 
terley’s husband, wounded in the war. But he was 
not concerned with pity—just with truth. Truth it- 
self is pitiless and pitiable. Stories by other men than 
Lawrence are less finely balanced. The cheated hus- 
band is made hateful, so that feeling can go freely to 
the lovers. Lawrence will not have it so because it 
is not so. Feeling is all to be divided. Even within 
one love there is divided feeling ; even within one truth 
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there is divided dual truth; life cannot be so easily 
split, measured, and disposed of. The two men in 
England, My England! are both distressingly right, 
distressingly pitiable, one so responsible, the other so 
irresponsible and both equally necessary, both harmful, 
both admirable. Lawrence never weighs. The poetry 
and the bare truth exist side by side. Pity wavers 


back and forth, just as ideas do, and convictions. 


Lawrence knew there was no finality, no solution, no 
ground one could be certain never to want to move 
away from. If you are terribly truthful the ground 
will always move from under you, you will have to 
shift with shifting truth. You will crave-a definite 
idea (that is our hell) you may worship one, but you 
= also shift with shifting truth, just as Lawrence 
id. 


GRAVEDIGGER’S RHAPSODY 


BY LEO KENNEDY 


I. 


Gather the fringes of earth, then draw together 

The parts of this brown wound, and bind them fast 
With measured stitches of your spade, Gravedigger. 
Disturb this rubble, let each fragment cover 

The veins and flesh of those interred hereunder ; 
Hasten your toil... .the daylight will not last. 


Nor will the choler of these roses last 

After the first wild downpour; leaf and fern 
Will blister in the sun and swiftly turn 

To dry brown powder as the days go past: 

And nesting grackles and gaunt crows will spoil 
The symmetry of wreaths,—strong beaks will tear 
Emblems of sorrow and respect—and share 

The flimsy ribbon and the bright tinfoil. 

Wilted and grey, the lily heads decline 

And spread their rank miasmic breath, until 
Corruption spawns upon the shallow hill 

Where underneath the newly-dead recline 
Awaiting resurrection—you discern, 

With shrouded bones, in arrant unconcern. 


All things come alike, they said, 
To one sequel, all go down— 
Leper, sultan, mage and clown. 
John and doubting Herod pass; 
Peter, Paul, and Caiaphas. 
Only Christ within the rock 
Waits the sundering and the shock 
Of the stone rolled back. 

In pain 
Lazarus must die again. 
Life is tenuous, they said, 
All go down. 


Each casual Hamlet sinks beneath the treason 
Of his much-honoured flesh and in due season 
Refers it as a point of no great matter 

To rapturous earthworms eager to be fatter. 
Yorick grins underground with ample reason. 


II. 


Metaphysicians place the soul upon a platter. 
Small owls and flitter mice conspire to utter 
The body’s last abasement; these assert 
With careful malice that the dying shudder 
The body from the soul, and then revert 

By way of worms and rot to their prenatal 


Dissolubility, and resurrect 

Within the stems of crow-weed or of sorrel 

As the matrices of the soil elect. 

And certain men of God in contradiction 

Of this frail heresy, rise from their knees 

To shrill a theological conviction— 

Most hideously clad in black are these! 

(Small flitter mice, and owls, and men of peace, 
Screaming their metaphysics without cease.) 


Close the door, and let me hide 

Deep in the Bosom of the Lord! The Bride 
Waits in the darkness; let me go 

To a better land I know. 

By the river I shall stand 

Take my Saviour by the Hand; 

Joshua’s crying with his final breath, 

Rise up Jesus! Go down Death! 


III. 
How shall I cry a welcome to the worm my sister? 
I have loved overwell the things I know. 
Eyes misted with passion, the lids heavily aswoon, 
The small nails bruising the palms in ecstasy, 
The long shuddering breath, and the ensuing quiet. 
How shall I cleave me from my works, indeed? 


Sexton, your bell cries bitter valediction! 
I move not willingly into the still 
Vaulted repository of my dust; 
The quiet of this shuttered room will kill 
All memory of living, since it must: 
That the tall palace of my flesh shall be 
Remodelled for a stranger, well I know, 
And yet demur the ended tenancy,— 
It is unwillingly enough I go. 
Assuage the little fluttering pulse with cool 
Oblivion; lay a silence on your lips; 
Each fleeting moment bares the soul to whips 
That barbed with sorrow, stain the purple wool 
A deeper purple; let your charity 
Caution no grief, rebuke no sudden outcry. 


IV. 
Now quietly, quietly let sand slip over 
The sombre wood ; let rubble slide and shift 
Under your heel, Gravedigger. 
Withdraw your cords, and lift 
Soberly your mattock. Remove your barrow. 
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BRIBERY AND 


CORRUPTION 


BY E. S..McNAUGHT 


‘OE MARTIN, as he sped along the reasonably 
smooth road of the Eighth in his new Ford Sport 
Roadster, leaving a flash of dusty green and gold 

to startle the tillers of the fields, was conscious of a 
flaw in an otherwise perfect morning. It was nine 
o’clock, when the bright June day was at its breezy 
best. To his left, a few fields away, the lake played 
with the west wind, a dazzle of diamonds and sapphire. 
His car purred, and in his pocket were crisp new bills. 

Had the beneficent powers at distant Ottawa not 
decided on an unexpected election, he would at that 
moment have been engaged either in planting a second 
batch of potatoes, or trying to restore to running order 
the mess that remained of his old car. The derelict 
1910 Overland which had bumped about the country- 
side in his service since 1915, when he had acquired 
it from the local doctor, was now lying beside the barn 
with a badly crumpled nose. Chances were now it 
would cost money to make her go again. Still he had 
his new Ford. 

Joe ran his hand carressingly about the span new 
wheel. Then again came that uneasy stir at the back 
of his mind. 

‘Sort of sorry I sent George to jail,’ he mused. ‘I 
needn’t have sent him to jail.’ 

He swerved a skillful curve around a flustered 
brown hen. 

‘Don’t do to run a hen down just now,’ his thoughts 
ranon. ‘Don’t want to make anyone sore. Of course 


George was drunker than usual, or he wouldn’t have 


run slam into me like that. Still an all, I’ve got a 
new car outta it. Told old Parker I hadta have it. 
Can’t go round fixing things up for the Party without 
acar. But if it hadn’t have been for an election com- 
ing right now, where’d I have been with my Overland 
all smashed on me. And George never knew about an 
election coming. Wonder if he knows yet. I'll go 
an see Charlie first.’ 

Charlie was George Perry’s father. 

He turned down a pretty side road running toward 
the lake, weaving his way politely through a herd of 
young cattle in charge of a wild-haired girl of nine. 
Her torn print dress was a pink banner in the wind, 
her face was grubby but cheerful, and in one hand she 
held a large section of what Joe diagnosed as boiled 
whitefish, which she was biting into as if it were a 
slice of bread. 

‘Otta be in school, that Minula ought. An that 
whitefish was caught outta a net, or I miss my guess,’ 
thought Joe Martin to himself. ‘Oh well, it’s the 
Perry’s, so what’s the use. I probably made enough 
trouble sending George to jail.’ 

‘Where’s your Granpaw, Minula?’ he called. 

Minula came slowly forward and rubbed a fishy 
hand carressingly over the green fenders. 

‘Ye gotta a new one,’ she told him. 
ride?’ 

‘First time I ain’t busy, I will,’ promised Joe grimly. 
‘I’ve gotta see your Granpaw just now. You better 
get them heifers down to pasture. There'll be a lot 
of city folks driving through here.’ 


‘Gimme a 


‘They’re scared to hit a cow,’ commented Minula 
thickly through a fresh bite of fish. ‘What’d ye send 
Paw to jail fer?’ 

Minula stepped back as Joe started up the engine. 
A distant sound of hammering had caught his ear and 
he knew where he would find Charlie Perry. A few 
rods down the road he parked, and reluctantly left 
his car before a low-slung, almost paintless cottage 
buried in a mass of elm-tree foliage, Virginia creepers, 
discarded furniture, and a line hung with washing to 
show that Granmaw was cleaning. At the back of 
all this, under a huge, misshapen apple tree, a home- 
made motor boat on props was undergoing repair. 
This was the source of the hammering. Bees hummed 
gently. Hens clucked, orioles were whistling, and 
the occasional hammer stroke merely gave rhythmic 
strength to the June symphony about him, but Joe 
Martin was bent on business of national importance. 

‘Morning Charlie,’ he said, addressing a pair of 
blue jean clad legs and the bottom of a frayed woolen 
jersey, all that was visible from under the boat. ‘Think 
you'll get her to run you another year?’ 

A final hammer-stroke, and then Charlie, with a 
jack-knife contortion, withdrew his shaggy head from 
the depths, and surveyed Joe without enthusiasm. 
Charlie’s eyes, though a trifle bleared from age, sun- 
strain, and latterly, home-brew, were still the dauntless 
blue of the Perry clan, which for generations had 
looked on Lake Simcoe as their own, and scarce ac- 
corded civilization so much as a snap of the fingers. 

‘Never heard you comin’ ’ observed Charlie. 

‘Nope, I guess not.’ Joe replied, with a trace of 
embarrassment. ‘Wasn’t driving the old bus today. 
Guess she’s done for.’ 

‘What’re you driving?’ 

‘Got a dandy little Ford now. Pretty cheap they 
are, you know.’ 

Charlie reached for his pipe from the top of the 
nearby pump, lit it with a leisurely pull at the match’s 
flame, and silently eyed the cat which was stalking a 
fat robin. Then he removed his pipe and spat with a 
satisfied conclusiveness which saved the robin’s life. 

‘Parker staked you to it, eh?’, he remarked, with 
a brief chuckle. ‘You’re starting your ’lectioneering 
airly. Had any meetings yet?’ 

Then, before Joe could answer, his face darkened. 
‘Seeing you was getting a new car out of it, you 
needn’t’ve sent George to jail. That was a dirty trick.’ 

Joe hastened to the defence in a rush of words. 

‘It wasn’t my fault he got sent down. It was old 
man Jennings, and you know it was. I only said he 
smashed my car, and he did. You know Jennings is 
an awful crank. He’s always lookin’ for trouble. All 
I wanted was my car paid for. How’d you like to 
have a perfectly good car,—well it was running slick 
then, and I’d just had a new fan belt put on,—all 
smashed up, just because someone had to get full 
up on that lye and wood alcohol they call whiskey 
round here. Anyhow, George didn’t stay in jail, 
and you know he didn’t. Everybody knows he just 
bust open the window and got out and walked down 
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the track home in the middle of the night.’ 

Charlie’s face, which had begun to lose expression 
at the mention of home-brew, became absolutely trance- 
like at this exposé. 

‘Uh-huh!’ he grunted between puffs at his pipe. 
‘Well, you seem to know a lot about it. George ain’t 
been round lately.’ 

‘Aw, come on, let’s call even,’ pleaded Joe. ‘Par- 
ker says it’s all right about the votes this time. All 
of youse stick by the good old Party, an’ he’ll see you 
get fixed, same as ever.’ 

‘Sure,’ nodded Charlie, tilting his stool so that his 
head might rest comfortably against the side of the 
boat. ‘I ain’t got a Post Office job to lose, but so 


long as the dough comes along I’ll vote for Doc Allen. 


every time. Can’t see it makes much difference to 
the crops or the fishin’ whether it’s Grits or the other 
fellows down there at Ottaway.’ 

‘That’s the idea, Charlie,’ applauded Joe, with elec- 
tion-time geniality beaming from every pore. ‘Don’t 
bother the Govment so long as the Govment don’t 
bother you.’ 

A faint shadow darkened Charlie’s brow. 

‘They'd like to,’ he returned with a vindictive note. 
‘That skunk Burns was down round here one day 
saying the young ’uns had to get to school. I was 
over to the Island that day, but Maw soon sent him 
off. We live as we’ve a mind to. We never had to 
write or any fool stuff like that. Minula can ‘most 
read now, and she’ll learn the rest if they want it. 
But she can set snares an fish an handle a boat good 
as any man.’ 

“You just stick by us, and I’ll see you ain’t bother- 
ed,’ reassured Joe as he rose to go. The blatant honk 
of his new horn out on the road had filled his mind 
with foreboding. ‘You might tell George I was want- 
ing to see him. Tell him its all right with him the 
same. Won’t say any more about my car. Too bad 
of Jennings—’ 

‘George ain’t been round lately,’ broke in Charlie 
coldly, as he picked up a wrench and turned back to 
the boat’s dark interior. ‘Best see him yourself. I 
hear the Tories has a new man going round this time 
cause Henry Chambers can’t run it no more. Fellow 
name of Levvy from down Kinloch way. Name’s 
probably Levi from all I hear.’ 

Charlie’s head made an abrupt disappearance, leav- 
ing Joe a stricken man. The man named Levvy, he 
gathered, was out already after George’s vote. 
George’s eldest son Elgin would have a vote next 
year,—or was it this year? Gosh, yes. Two votes 
prospectively gone. Probably only a matter of a 
couple of dollars had delayed proceedings. What 
would Parker say? Joe’s stake in the election result 
was large. His brother Caleb had been postmaster 
ever since this Government came into power. His 
daughter Luella was the local school teacher. 

‘Just my fool luck to get George into jail,’ he 
brooded bitterly as he started down the path. ‘Might 
have known no Perry would stand for that. Nobody 
ever put a Perry in jail before, no matter what they 
done.’ 

He reached his car, removed Minula from the 
driver’s seat, turned off the lights, picked Johnny and 
Bella and several baby chicks from the rumble seat, 


and started unhappily down the road. 

For several weeks Joe trailed George Perry. When 
he got time to visit the Island he learned that George 
had left that morning to go fishing up the river. Up 
the river he heard that George was over helping with 
the Mackie’s barn. When the election was just three 
days off he finally rounded George up, sitting on the 
fence beside Albright’s Garage and Service Station 
at the corner of the highway. With him were Bill 
Lanning and George’s son Elgin, a handsome youth 
‘who had never had a month’s consecutive schooling in 
lhis life. Joe walked up to them, smiling enthusiasti- 
cally. 

‘Hello George,’ he began, ‘How’s the boy?” 

‘No better fer seeing you,’ replied George in an 
injured voice. Then he brightened a bit. 

‘We got you licked Mister Martin,’ he taunted. 
‘Got you going this time. Levvy’s a better rounder 
than you any day. He’s the man looks after his 
friends all year round. Don’t soft soap them fer a 
few days come election time, an’ then hound them to 
jail right after if he gets a chanct.’ 

‘Aw come off it George’ replied Joe anxiously. 
‘You always had fair treatment from us. Doc Allen 
when he’s down at Ottawa he don’t forget Elgin 
Township by a long site, nor the people that put him 
in. You don’t know what it’d be like with them Tories 
in. They’d take the shirt off your back. All your 
kids’d be chased by the Truant officers an if you 
looked at a fish net out of season you’d go to a real 
jail. Not one you could walk out of when you wantta.’ 

‘That’s all you know about it,’ retorted George im- 
pressively, ‘Levvy he told me my kids won’t be bother- 
ed with, if I vote right, an’ what’s more he asked 
where he could get some good whiskey round here. 
Not that I could tell him, but he’s the right sort, so 
I’m telling you.’ 

‘Well,’ said Joe ominously, ‘you may know what 
you’re doing, but I guess you’ll miss the little old five 
dollars you might be slipped, like you was before.’ 

‘Ho, will I?’ scoffed George, ‘I’m getting my five 
dollars, don’t you worry.’ 

‘Yes, you are,’ Joe laughed hollowly, ‘I see Levvy 
passing round any real money. Nobody’s seen his 
money yet. He’s hot air. With us, now, it’s different. 
Here we are right with you every day, and if we 
make a promise we keep it. Here’s this man Levvy 
off in God knows where, and once he gets your vote 
you can go hang for all of him.’ 

George grunted and chewed vigorously on his bro- 
ken pipe stem. A faint dust down the road and there 
came in sight a McLaughlin car driven by a bony, 
dark little man with a tooth-brush moustache and 
wearing a chocolate coloured check suit. On his head 
was a chocolate coloured derby hat, and between his 
teeth a large chocolate coloured cigar with the flaming 
band still on. He looked the sign-board young man, 
always well dressed, at $1 a week down. He was Mr. 
Levvy. 

George, as the car drew near, emitted a raucous 
shout and leaped from the fence. For a moment the 
driver appeared to hesitate, but finally slowed to a 
halt. George mounted the running board, and leaned 
over the window in a friendly manner. He talked 
volubly, pointing back in the direction of the rival 
party from time to time with a large-loose-jointed 
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thumb. Mr. Levvy’s smile narrowed and slowly dis- 
appeared. He expostulated, and grew impatient. He 
started his engine, and as George reluctantly dropped 
back to the road Joe caught his parting message. 

‘I tell ye I haven’t got it with me. I'll send it 
sure. I'll post it to you. You'll get it at the Post 
Office. I’ll send it to George Perry, and that’s the 
only one of you there is, isn’t it? You go and get it, 
say day after to-morrow. I’m going in to town to- 
night. You stick to us, Mr. Perry, and we'll treat 
you right.’ 

A tinge of hauteur, and a slight gentility in the 
way in which George removed his pipe to expectorate 
as he walked thoughtfully back to his post on the 
fence rail showed plainly the profound effect of that 
‘Mr. Perry.’ Joe realized that the moment for further 
argument of a political nature was inopportune. For 
this year at least George was a strayed sheep. 

‘S’long, boys,’ he called as he climbed back into 
the now dusty little yellow car. George’s grunted re- 
ply enraged him. Then the idea of a possible ven- 
geance occurred to him. He bought some all-day 
suckers at Burns’ candy shop in passing, and then 
dropped in for a chat with brother Caleb and his fam- 
ily who were sitting in their garden at the rear of the 
Post Office. They watched the dusk settle quietly 
over the river and inhaled the dew-heavy nicotine. 
Later on Caleb and he walked down to the river bank, 
leaving the children to their coloured candies and prob- 
able nightmares. They chatted awhile, with occasional 
laughter, and then parted with cheerful enquiries as 
to Joe’s children’s German measles. 

‘You get him either way,’ said Joe, enigmatically, 
in parting, ‘He can’t let a squeak outta him, an I bet 
Levvy won’t. He'll eat dirt next time, I'll bet, an 
glad to come back.’ 

Caleb rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

‘It’s a sorta risk,’ he remarked, ‘ but then it hadn’t 
otta be there anyway. That’s again the law right 
there.’ 

Election day, with its brief turmoil, and momentary 
lifting of the monotony of the day’s work, came and 
passed. Doc Allan was returned, though with a slight- 
ly diminished majority. The chocolate-brown Mr. 
Levvy and his car were seen no more. He vanished 
as a mist from the countryside. The old Tory 
rounder-up, Henry Chambers, who had suffered a 
stroke the year before and was confined to bed, knew 
nothing about him. 

Another phenomenon which occurred the day after 
the election was that George Perry visited the Post 
Office. 

Never, since the earliest inhabitant could remember, 
had the Perrys had anything but scorn for the Post 
Office. It was the boast of both George and his old 
father, Charlie, that never had they darkened school 
doors willingly. What need had they even to make 
an X for a signature? They never sold their land. 
They fished in winter and truck-farmed in summer. 
When George decided that he liked Alma Johnson 
the yellow-haired daughter of the outcast Johnsons 
who lived on a bush clearing out beyond the tracks, 
they had taken up housekeeping together, and that was 
that. True, they stuck together with a constancy that 
might have set an example to many a Cathedral wedded 


pair, but there was no signing of the register to be 
bothered about. 

‘Not even a seed catalogue or a city store advertise- 
ment do they ever get,’ declared Angie Peters, the 
dressmaker, who had been near the wicket when 
George stalked up and demanded a letter. 

Young Alec was at the wicket because Caleb was 
in back, sorting the papers. 

‘Are you sure there’s a letter, George?’ says Alec. 

‘Yes, I am sure,’ returned George snappily. “There’s 
a letter coming for George Perry, and I want it.’ 

Young Alec, never too bright at the best, dropped 
the last shred of intelligent expression from his face, 
and disappeared hurriedly. Voices arose from the 
dusty interior. In Alec’s place appeared Caleb Martin, 
fully clothed in his official manner as Postmaster. 
George scarcely recognized him. Nobody had ever 
seen him look quite so much like a Postmaster before. 

‘You say you were expecting a letter, George,’ he 
queried politely. 

Magistrate Jennings, who was taking the mail from 
his crowded box, looked up with intense interest. So 
did everybody in the Post Office for that matter. 

‘Yes, I did,’ returned George, his brown face be- 
ginning to show a flush of rage and embarrassment. 

‘There doesn’t seem to be one for you. Where 
were you expecting it from,’ pursued Caleb, apparently 
wishing to be helpful. 

‘What’s that to you?’ bellowed the maddened 
George. ‘I want my letter. I bet it came today, and 
I’m coming for it tomorrow, and if it ain’t there, I’ll 
know who stole it.’ 

George might have said more, but the growing 
interest on the face of Magistrate Jennings, a staunch 
Liberal, recalled him to his surroundings. He turned 
abruptly from the waiting line and stamped his way 
to the sidewalk, conscious of a growing babel of ques- 
tions and exclamations behind him. 

George Perry in the Post Office expecting a letter! 
No wonder they babbled. Why couldn’t that Levvy 
have given him the money like a man. If he said 
too much that Jennings would be after him again. 
Always fussing like a hen about bootlegging and keep- 
ing the ballot box clean. Too much law around here 
anyway. 

George made his exasperated way down to the long 
Government pier, used as a fishing site all day and 
a lovers’ walk in the cool of the evening, and stepped 
heavily into the now-repaired launch. As he untied 
the painter Joe Martin strolled up, and George’s in- 
juries welled afresh in his mind, 

‘Yaas,’ he said, ‘that’s a fine Postmaster we got up 
there. That brother of yours. Stealing letters. That’s 
what he does. He knew darn well what letter I want- 
ed. He’s got it. And what’s more you put him up 
to it.’ 

‘Letter,’ queried Joe in a puzzled manner. ‘What 
letter do you mean. Were you expecting a letter?’ 

‘Oh, you’re dam innocent, ain’t you?’ 

A light appeared to break over Joe’s cogitations. 

“You don’t mean to say, George,’ he suggested in a 
friendly voice, ‘that that idiot Levvy would send you 
money by a letter. Why that would be bribery and 
corruption, and doing something or other to His Maj- 
esty’s mail. They could get you all over the lot for 
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that. If he did, I hope for your own sake Jennings 
don’t get to hear it. Was it a letter from Levvy?’ 

George swallowed hard, and tossed the painter into 
the pitching launch. Presently he found his voice. 

‘An what’s to stop me from getting after Caleb 
Martin for robbing letters. He got that letter, an’ 
you can’t tell me different.’ 

‘Who says he got it?’ blustered Joe. ‘Did anyone 
see him get it? Tell me that. You prove there was 
such a letter and when it came, and then you can talk. 
Only I wouldn’t if I was you.’ 

George dropped heavily to his seat and began to 
crank the motor. It flopped about with an oily spit. 

‘Let’s ferget it,’ counselled Joe. ‘Come on back 
with the boys and don’t go off with that Levvy. He 
probably never sent you anything. Why not go 
straight with us?’ 

George turned the blue Perry eye full on Joe’s in- 
significant face. 

‘I’m dog-sick of Govments,’ he said. ‘I’m thinkin 
of taking the old woman an the lot and getting on up 
to the bush country. There’s getting too much Gov- 
ment around here anyway.’ 
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put the name of Hopkins in a list of Victorian 

poets and there may be some who will be temp- 
ted to protest that ‘there aint no such animal’. But 
they are wrong. Years ago—I haven’t the date—the 
Oxford University Press published an edition of his 
poems which has long been out of print and the same 
press is about to publish a new and larger edition. 
This in itself is enough to establish him as a poet of 
some value. In the matter of poetry the Oxford Press 
is not far from being a judicial body. If you want 
to ascertain the canon of English poetry consult the 
Oxford catalogue and you will find it. The Oxford 
people move cautiously with poets but they move sure- 
ly too. If they are wrong about Hopkins it must be 
their first mistake. 

To be honest, I am as little acquainted with Hop- 
kins as anyone and can only speak enquiringly and in 
ignorance. But I am curious about him because T 
see him mentioned with increasing frequency as one 
whose works are proving durable and I am eager to 
get at the truth of him. In this spirit I have just read 
a first study of him—Gerard Manley Hopkins by G. 
F. Lahey (Oxford Press again)—and am ready now 
for further assistance. The biographical part of the 
book is easy enough. Hopkins was at college in the 
thick of the Oxford Movement, he entered the Roman 
Catholic Church at the age of twenty-two and enjoyed 
the friendship of Newman and Coventry Patmore, 
and he died in 1889. But the critical part of the book 
left me very much in the air. Somehow the artist 
craftsman in Hopkins seems clean outside himself and 
his age and there is no accounting for it or under- 
standing it. 


Tet are not many people today who would 


How, for instance, after taking refuge in the most 
traditional institution on earth, did he manage to write 
this volcanic and disrupted poetry? And why, when 
his devotion to Rome was so absolute and his severity 
such that for many years he would not write a line, 
is his poetry—as far as I know it—so little obsessed 
with doctrine? Whence this forbidding natural wild- 
ness as of a rocky coast in storm? This was a priest 
and a convert who, when he travelled abroad, studied 
clouds and mountains and the intimate face of things 
with the passion of a naturalist. 

To make the dilemma clear to those who are newer 
to him than I, here is a sample of his verse. It is a 
complete poem called ‘The Windhover’ and described 
by his biographer as his greatest metrical achievement. 
Hopkins thought it ‘the best thing I ever wrote’ and 
he dedicated it to ‘Christ our Lord’. 

I caught this morning morning’s minion, king- 

dom of daylight’s dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn 


Falcon, in his riding 
Of the rolling level underneath him steady air, and 


striding 
High there, how he rung upon the rein of a wimpling 


wing 
In his ecstasy! then off, off forth in swing, 
As a skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend: the 


hurl and gliding 

Rebuffed the big wind. My heart in hiding 

Stirred for a bird,—the achieve of, the mastery of the 
thing! 

Brute beauty and valour and act, oh, air, pride, plume, 


here 
Buckle! anp the fire that breaks from thee then, a 


billion 

Times told lovelier, more dangerous, O my chevalier! 

No wonder of it: shéer plod makes plough down 

sillion 

Shine, and blue-bleak embers, ah my dear, 

Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold-vermilion. 

If an expert on literary history came upon this poem 
anonymously he would probably date it somewhere 
after 1920. Yet it was written in the eighteen-seven- 
ties when Tennyson was still working on his graceful 
idylls, rolling the noise of battle all day long among 
the tea-cups, and Swinburne was pouring out his in- 
credibly smooth cascade of syllables. The thing is 
as astonishing as strawberries at the North Pole or 
tigers in Ontario. How did Hopkins come to write 
like this in these years? How did he come to write 
like this at all? 

When I reflect on it— for I confess that though I 
am not sure of being able to parse and analyse it, the 
poem interests me—I think I can partly understand. 
Hopkins, it seems, was abnormally aware of the solid 
palpable shape and movement of chings—he coined the 
word ‘inscape’ to express it—and he did his best to 
convey this awareness in poetry, sacrificing everything 
to this end. Seeing a bird flying above him he does 
not feel it as a speck in the heavens, lost in the blue 
like Shelley’s or Wordsworth’s skylark, he puts him- 
self as near to it as he can, filling the field of his vision 
with it and entering in this way into the poise and 
recoil of the falcon with an actuality the older poets 
never knew. He is so close to the movement of it that 
he renders it in terms of skating and horseback-riding. 

This strongly visual, tactile, plastic sensibility takes 
us to painters and sculptors rather than to poets. In 
the mental picture which these curious lines evoke, in 
which the bird seems to shut out the sky and put itself 
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within touching distance of us, there is something of 
what Cézanne was beginning to feel when he preferred 
the mass to the atmosphere and the shape to the idea. 
And I can well believe that this novel turbulence in 
Hopkins’ poetry was no mere accident or freak of 
personality but that, like Cézanne’s painting, it was 
part of the European reaction against smoothness and 
prettiness which we are still experiencing. 

If there is anything in this argument—I am sure it 
is not original—it would be well to deal patiently with 
Hopkins and not dismiss him too curtly. Robert Brid- 
ges, a most sensitive and scholarly poet, was Hopkins’ 
friend and the faithful sponsor of his verses. And 
while we know that Bridges had a weakness for ex- 
periment in versification and sometimes unduly fav- 
oured a bizarre theory, he was also a man of impec- 
cable taste and not to be lightly set aside. 

What interests me most in Hopkins is the devotion 
to Keats, manifest both in his sense-perceptions as a 
poet and in his correspondence with others. Like a 
notable critic of our time he was quick to uphold the 
masculine, intellectual aspect of Keats, and this in an 
age which saw Keats at his softest. He was also one 
of the first to ponder the question of what Keats would 
have done if he had lived. His conviction was that 
‘his genius would have taken an austerer turn in art’, 
and while this is vague enough it gains in precision 
when we remember that it comes from Hopkins. Did 
Hopkins dream of a development in Keats abrupt, ex- 
perimental, nearer to his own? One thing is certain. 
Keats, if he had lived, would either have declined as 
a poet or he would have turned radical. His mastery 


of tradition was too absolute to avail him much longer. 
Another five years of it would have ruined him. And 
what radical way was there for him to go except the 
one we know, the one which Hopkins was the first 
in English letters to attempt? 

This is as far as I have got. Hopkins strikes me 
thus far rather as a theorist in verse than an instinctive 
poet. I would say off-hand that he had in his head 
something of what Doughty had in his bones. In- 
cidentally the two were almost exactly of an age and 
they have many technical innovations in common. 

But perhaps I am unfair in thus stressing the theor- 
ist, for there are things in Hopkins—even among the 
few pieces I know—that would be good in any anthol- 
ogy. There is a little poem called ‘Pied Beauty’ which 
has Keats, Browning, and Hardy all in one and some- 
thing else of its own—a new way of making every 
word tell, not losing the single words in rhythm, as 
poets often do, but making the rhythm lift the single 
words aloft. 

Glory be to God for dappled things— 


For skies of couple-colour as a brinded cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 


Fresh fire-coal chestnut-falls; finches’ wings; 
Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow, 
plough; 
And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 


and 


All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim; 
He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: 
Praise him. 


THIS ART OF READING 


BY G. M. A. GRUBE 


HE desire for standardization, for all human 
T beings to conform to one pattern, as like our- 
selves as possible, is deeply rooted in the human 
heart, and turns up now and again in the most un- 


likely places. Not only do book-clubs and salesmen 
want us all to read the same books, but even their 
arch-enemy, ‘Inconstant Reader,’ goes further, he 
wants us all to read in the same way, his way pre- 
sumably, that is, ‘with reverence’. 


Now I dislike book-clubs and salesmen myself, 
but my dislike is tempered by two considerations: to 
ignore them is not only possible but provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity of developing that capacity to turn 
a deaf ear to loud noises which is so invaluable if 
one is to have any peace at all in these days of shriek- 
ing advertisements, and further, to be quite frank, 
we cannot do without salesmen and their more dis- 
interested brethren, the critics, for in the case of new 
authors at any rate (new to us, that is) we must 
hear of a book before we can buy it, and we hear 
of so many books that we must needs take somebody’s 
advice in making our selection. Fortunately, the sales- 
men’s motives are so obvious that their praise can be 
discounted, while even a short acquaintance with critic 
or friend will tell us how far we have, roughly speak- 


ing, the same interests. So that if we steadily refuse 
to be bullied, we need not be disturbed. 

But when I am told by a writer whose judgment 
I respect that by reading Shakespeare on one day 
and Edgar Wallace on the next I am committing a 
deadly sin against Literature, I feel it as a direct 
challenge, for I am convinced that it is at least better 
to have read Edgar Wallace than never to have read 
at all, if I may understand those two names to be 
used as symbols of the great and the commonplace. 
I do not believe that ‘there is a right way and a wrong 
way to read’, but rather that there are as many right 
‘ways of reading as there are readable books in the 
world. As Francis Bacon said long ago: ‘Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested: that is, some 
books are to be read only in parts, others are to be 
read, but not curiously, and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention’. If reading 
is an art, so is speaking, and we all know the sort of 
man who consistently respects and cherishes the gift 
of speaking which civilization has bestowed upon him, 
he treats his guests at dinner to a set speech which 
should be reserved for the House of Commons. It 
may be better not to be too consciously artistic in 
reading either. It is not a sin not to read Skakespeare 
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when one wants to read a good detective story or a 
light novel. The reader should be attuned to his read- 
ing, and he is a poor musician who knows but one tune. 
I feel no repulsion for the man, be he even Professor 
of Literature, who reads Edgar Wallace when his in- 
tellectual and emotional powers are lowered, whether 
by a catarrh or mere exhaustion, ‘as readily as any 
tired business man.’ One cannot live at high pres- 
sure constantly, nor indeed is there much difference 
between one tired man and another. But I dislike 
any man, especially a Professor of Literature, to think 
he should read Shakespeare all the time. Indeed 
it is just as much of a sin to read Shakespeare when 
you feel like Wallace, as to read Wallace when you 
feel like Shakespeare. This, we are told, is to use 
reading as a drug. Well, why not? Prohibition of 
light literature is just as unreasonable as prohibition 
of alcohol or tobacco, and I would be very sorry to 
be deprived of any of them. No doubt it can be 
indulged in to excess, but so can everything else. 
Every one of us needs some slight drug now and again, 
some refuge from life to give our scattered forces time 
to reassemble for the next battle, and we need not be 
ashamed of it. 

Between the pure drug and Shakespeare properly 
read, there is room for many kinds of literature, and 
it is really idle to try and classify them all in a neatly 
ascending scale, with poetry or philosophy at the sum- 
mit. Let us rather look upon them as different points 
on the vast plain of human life, at which the experi- 
ences of men are more or less successfully focussed. 
Some of us are attracted in one direction, some in 
another, but the important thing is whether the book 
we are reading is a true focus of human thought and 
feeling, and for this purpose one medium is as good 
as another. Sometimes we recognize that the thing 
is well done, but if it has no new effective content 
to give us, we nod casually and pass on. Other books 
we can only understand after prolonged study, to these 
we come back again and again until they have yielded 
to us at least a part of their secret. But it is no use 
pegging away at these masterpieces so many hours 
a day. Our mind must be fresh and our vision un- 
clouded. And when we find them grown dim, why 
not go and rest upon the lesser peaks? We will often 
find that even these are not without their surprising 
discoveries. After all, we read for the sake of some- 
thing else, be it pleasure, self-development or what 
not. There can be no question here of art for art’s 
sake. 


That is why the fact of reading through the works 
of an author is not in itself a proof of reading well, 
for there are very few authors whose works should 
be read so painstakingly. Imagine a well-meaning if 
misguided individual plodding steadily and carefully 
through the collected works of H. G. Wells, while 
another in the meantime flitted genially from Wells 
to Shaw, from Chesterton to Dreiser, from Hardy to 
P. G. Wodehouse, from James Joyce to Michael Arlen 
and half a dozen others, reading a couple of works 
of each as the fancy took him. If these two be of 
equal intelligence, can there be any doubt as to which 
of them will have his critical sense better sharpened, 
which of the two will be the richer in experience and 
understanding? 


Whether the art of reading be a lost art can only 
be discovered by a survey of the reading public. This 
may be roughly divided into two classes, the majority 
and the cultured. As for the majority, it is perfectly 
true that they read mainly as a sedative. But a few 
decades ago they did not read at all. Endowed as 
they are with an undeveloped, if not irremediably 
childish, mentality, they read as children do. And it 
is no good telling a small urchin that he must read 
Shakespeare, not the Boys’ Own Paper, or that he must 
read reverently, for he will only take a life-long aver- 
sion to Shakespeare, and revere the Boys’ Own Paper, 
neither of which is a desirable result. We can only 
gently suggest G. D. H. & M. Cole when we find him 
reading Edgar Wallace, give him Jules Verne or An- 
thony Hope when he wants adventures, and watch for 
the next stage. But he must be left to take them or 
leave them, to develop in his own good time. The 
same is true of the adult children that make up the 
great reading public, though these latter are more 
likely to be bullied into reading what they neither like 
nor understand. However, as they never acquired the 
art of reading well or wisely, they cannot be said to 
have lost it. Even so, the sudden popularity which 
occasionally comes to a great book is perhaps not en- 
tirely due to advertisement. 

And if by the art of reading we mean a thorough 
understanding of the finer points of literature which 
can only spring from a clear view of life and a dis- 
passionate knowledge of men and women, that is a 
goal which only a few can reach, and imperfectly. 
For them the danger is that, since even the most 
cultured have their blind spots, the popular craving for 
novelty may distract them, at a time when they are 
capable of, and ready for, the intensive study of the 
few great men, into reading as many as possible of 
the thousands of books that are born every season, 
not indeed as a drug, for they must needs be bored 
by them, but in order to keep up to date, feeling per- 
haps that if they are to judge the reading of others, 
they must know what others read. I think this danger 
is exaggerated: in spite of all the noise and rush all 
around, within the aristocracy of the cultured, which 
is fortunately not always hereditary and cuts across 
all but the most ill-starred strata of society—so that 
even Professors and Prime Ministers may well be 
found outside it—and which, strangely enough, all 
men eagerly desire to enter as soon as the fear of 
starvation is removed from their horizon; within that 
exclusive aristocracy I do not believe that the number 
of those who read wisely and well is, all proportions 
kept, diminishing. To them reading is indeed a cher- 
ished method of getting into touch with other minds, 
even though they read some books with care, some with 
joy and laughter, others only with a smile, some rapid- 
ly, barely skimming the pages, others painfully, as 
we take medicine, some to learn something more about 
an interesting human animal—the author—others again 
because they have nothing better to do at that moment. 
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Aig THE NEW 
» IWRITERS 


IX. 
THOMAS WOLFE 


ROPHECY is so much more amusing than his- 
Pp tory—at least for the prophet. That is why 

Thomas Wolfe is the subject of this article. 
No older than his century, with but one book to his 
credit and that book not yet a year off the presses, 
he really is a new writer and a new writer in a more 
real and acutal sense than that ageing Rabelaisian 
Methodist, Aldous Huxley, once the brilliant young 
satirist just down from Oxford, or than the poet 
Joyce, now, alas, as blind, and seeming somehow as 
old as the old blind poet of Greece that inspired his 
greatest work. They and others like them led the 
battle in the twenties. Thomas Wolfe, the cadet, has 
the thirties at his feet, and the fact that no one knows 
him and that his reputation is not yet made, must not 
be held against him. 

Look Homeward, Angel, ‘a Story of the Buried 
Life’, is a first novel over six hundred pages long. 
First novels are so often merely the result of a certain 
youthful flatulence purged with one dose of printer’s 
ink, but this first novel is so bubbling over with a 
vital sap, so vast and teeming, so easily competent 
that one cannot feel surprise on learning from an 
industrious reporter that the author is putting the 
finishing touches to another bulky manuscript and is 
busied with the genesis of still others yet to be written. 
Further anecdotes to the effect that he venerates Dos- 
toyevsky or that he does his creative work from mid- 
night till five in the morning may add nothing to our 
knowledge of his worth, and yet in some way it all 
fits into the picture and for the flash of a moment 
there is the vision of Balzac in his white robe labori- 
ously daubing by guttering candle in the dead hours of 
the night the great, teeming, vital canvasses of his 
Comédie Humaine. The vision fades but the sense 
of a not unfitting parallel somehow refuses to be ban- 
ished. There is something Balzacian in Thomas Wolfe 
even to his fits of sheer bad writing which occur with 
him as they do with his idol, Dostoyevsky, or with his 
fellow-countryman, Dreiser. Would it be perverse to ) 
urge that all the great novelists wrote badly in a sense, 
driven on too quickly by the urge that made them 
write? Be that as it may, if there is something of the 
great novelist in Thomas Wolfe, that something can 
be more academically tracked and hunted, drawn and 
quartered, bottled up and labeled. 

He has, in the first place, a genius for the creation 
and recreation of character, not character analyzed 
and reanalyzed in the modern manner until it is reduced 











to the formula X = 0, but character in the classic *\ 


sense of an assemblage of unreal persons in fiction 
who through the magic of their creator become as real 
or even more real than he himself is, just as Robinson 
Crusoe is in a sense more real than Daniel Defoe. The 
characters of Thomas Wolfe like the characters of the 


great novelists have this transcendental reality and live | 
on in the mind of the reader long after the book is 
closed. There is Gant, the father, ‘...a strange wild 
form of six feet four with cold uneasy eyes, a great 
blade of nose and a rolling tide of rhetoric, a preposter- 
ous and comic invective, as formalized as classical 
epithet, which he used seriously, but with a faint un- 
easy grin around the corners of his thin wailing mouth.’ 
There is Eugene Gant, the son, a wistful reflection per- 
haps of the author himself; Brother Ben; their extra- 
ordinary mother, whose land-madness makes half the 
tragedy of the book. There are all the scores of 
secondary personages, black and white, rich and poor, 
who throng the streets of Altamount, and all have a 
reality uncanny in its vividness. 

I have said that Thomas Wolfe, erring in the best 
of company, has written bad pages. Bad pages there 
are in Look Homeward, Angel but they are drowned 
in the flood of his excellent and ingeniously diversified 
prose. Diversified, for Thomas Wolfe has no less 
than three styles, passing with maestria from one to 
another as the occasion serves, like an organist pulling 
out his stops. He has first the terse, matter-of-fact, 
narrative style, which is modern America’s most signal 
contribution to English prose. He has a Joycian style 
into which he will plunge abruptly for a brief journey 
into that queer world beneath the skin of things for 
which mere narrative will not suffice. And there is 
a third style, a style all his own, which he uses for 
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things cried from the heart, a style that has something 
of Whitman, something that is still immature and 
something that is sheer beauty. Even three styles are 
not enough, for Thomas Wolfe has a playful weakness 
for the pastiche. There is one occasion in particular 
where he out-Zolas the Zola of Le Ventre de Paris in 
a Dixieland symphony of smells :— 


The smell...of the rank slow river, and of tomatoes 
rotten on the vine; the smell of rain-wet plums and boiling 
quinces; of rotten lily-pads; and of foul weeds rotting in 
green marsh scum; and the exquisite smell of the South, 
clean but funky, like a big woman; of soaking trees and 
the earth after rain; 


and so on through three pages to:— 


The brine smell of pickling vats; and the lush under- 
growth smell of southern hills; of a slimy oyster can, of 
chilled gutted fish; of a hot kitchen negress; of kerosene 
and linoleum; of sarsaparilla and guavas; and of ripe 
autumn persimmons; and the smell of the wind and the 
rain; and of the acrid thunder; of cold starlight, and the 
brittle-bladed frozen grass; of fog and the misted winter 
sun; of seed-time, bloom, and mellow dropping harvest. 


Style and the marked ability to vitalize characters 
are gifts that came to Thomas Wolfe from the gods; 
Fortune gave him the New South for his birthplace 
and for the setting of his books. He is not the first 
to draw us a picture of this over-romanticized land as 
it really is. Some years ago Ellen Glasgow began the 
debunking process so long overdue, and another South- 
erner, William Faulkner, has since followed Thomas 
Wolfe. The thinking world is beginning to see the 
land of mint-juleps, colonels, and gentility in the guise 
of a sick man waking from the long sleeping-sickness 
of three quarters of a century to the painful convales- 
cence of poverty and a shameless and brutalized in- 
dustrialism. The South is just now the most vital 
part of America; Thomas Wolfe its most vital inter- 
preter. 

If his step does not falter, this ‘new writer’ will 
build his Dixie into a world, adding other novels to 
the one he has written. He has everything that he 
requires for the task; talent, energy, an inexhaustible 


subject and what modern authors so often lack—plain, 


guts. He is not all cerebrum but values the body for 
what it is. He has that Olympian detachment neces- 
sary to greatness. ‘Life,’ he says, ‘is neither clean nor 
dirty, it is like a great wave breaking over you.’ (O 
puny pseudo-humanists, how is that for definition!) 
He will continue to wander as he now wanders, now 
penniless, now on a Guggenheim Fellowship, drawn 
back and forth across the Atlantic by that compound 
hunger and contempt for Europe which is the heritage 
of the modern thinking American. But he will always 
come back to the South, ‘...the mooned land,’ as 
Faulkner calls it, ‘inevitable with tomorrow and sweat, 
with sex and death and damnation.’ 
FeLtx WALTER. 
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SELECT DocuMENTs IN CANADIAN Economic His- 
Tory, 1497—1783; (University of Toronto Press; pp. 
ix., 581; $4.00). 

T HE lords of the lakes and forest have passed 
away but their work will endure in the bound- 
aries of the Dominion of Canada and in Canadian in- 
stitutional life. The place of the beaver in Canadian 
life has been fittingly noted in the coat of arms. We 
have given to the maple a prominence which was 
due to the birch. We have not yet realized that the 
Indian and his culture were fundamental to the growth 
of Canadian institutions. We are only beginning to 
realize the central position of the Canadian shield.’ 

‘The present Dominion emerged not in spite of 
geography but because of it.’ 

‘La Verendrye laid down the boundary of Canada 
in the search for the better beaver of the northern 
areas.’ 

‘The final results of the American Revolution wit- 
nessed the establishment of a boundary line which fol- 
lowed roughly the southern boundary of the more im- 
portant navigation routes of fur-trading northerly dis- 
tricts. The manufacturing efficiency of Great Britain 


in support of the fur trade area directly dependent 
upon it was sufficient to maintain control of Canada.’ 
‘Having failed in her own colonial policy (1783) 
England was able to build up an empire in Canada on 
the remarkable success of French colonial policy.’ 
‘By 1821 the North-West Company had built up an 
organization which extended from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific. The foundations of the present Dominion of 
Canada had been securely laid. The North-West 
Company was the forerunner of Confederation, and 
it was built on the work of the French voyageur, the 
contributions of the Indian—especially the canoe, In- 
dian corn, and pemmican—and the organizing ability 
of Anglo-American merchants.’ 

‘Canada remained British in spite of free trade 
(1846) chiefly because she continued as an exporter of 
staples to a progessively industrialized mother country.’ 

* * * 


Mr. Innis’s book on the fur trade, from which 
these quotations are taken, is the most notable contri- 
bution to Canadian history that has appeared for a 
long time. The devotion of the great bulk of our 
Canadian historians to political and constitutional his- 
tory has resulted in an overcropping of this field that 
has seriously reduced the value of its yield. It is bad- 
ly in need of being fertilized afresh by new material 
from the social and economic field. Our political his- 
torians become more and more learned about detailed 
facts and more and more subtle in their analysis, but, 
broadly speaking, they are only saying the same thing 
over and over again. They keep refining upon their 
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chosen theme of the relations of one political entity 
to another—a colony to a mother country—and they 
have become so absorbed in it that they have prac- 
tically neglected all those internal forces in the colony 
which have given to our Canadian civilization what 
distinctive concrete qualities it possesses. Politics is 
only the resultant of a great complex of social, econ- 
omic, and geographical forces; and no treatment of it 
is going to be fruitful for very long which analyses 
it as if it were a self-produced activity carried on in 
an intellectual void. Our economic historians, on the 
other hand, have, so far, largely confined themselves 
to technical monographs, without widening their view 
to the effects of economics upon the politics and gen- 
eral civilization of the country. Canadians will con- 
tinue to believe that their history is as dull as ditch- 
water until we get more books like this one, which link 
political and economic achievements together. 

Mr. Innis’s book is not merely a detailed account 
of the technical development of the fur trade from the 
time that fishermen in the Gulf began to barter furs 
with the Indians down to the modern regime of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and Revillon Fréres. It does 
give such an account based upon a wealth of learning 
in. manuscripts and upon practical investigation of 
present-day fur areas. But its chief value is the in- 
sight which it gives into the influence of the fur trade 
in building up our Dominion of Canada. He shows 
how the waterways of the Canadian shield provided 
a staple commodity, the fur of the beaver, which could 
be exchanged in large quantities for the European 
manufactures wanted by the northern Indians, and 
how this fact determines the structure of the whole 


history of New France. In search of fresh beaver 
supplies the French pushed ever further west and 
north until La Verendrye linked up the prairies with 
the St. Lawrence basin in one economic unit. The 
traders of the North-West Company took over the or- 
ganization and the technique of the French and pushed 
the economic boundaries of Canada to the Arctic and 
the Pacific. These, our first Big Business men, were 
thinking continentally long before our politicians. Not 
only so, but the profits of the fur trade went into the 
founding of financial institutions and into the later 
lumber trade, so that the fur traders may justly be 
called the first architects of the Dominion. 


In another way also the fur trade vitally affected 
our development. Through it was provided a great 
outlet for the manufactures of Great Britain which 
was the most advanced industrial community in the 
Old World. British industrial superiority was beat- 
ing the French before Pitt appeared. After the Ameri- 
can Revolution, when the central and southern Ameri- 
can colonies broke away from the Empire, it was this 
same industrial superiority and the close bonds which 
it had produced that kept the northern colony still 
British. And what fur did for Canada, fish did for 
Nova Scotia. A fur colony and a fisheries colony 
fitted in with the British mercantile system as the 
central colonies with their diversified economic de- 
velopment no longer did. Later, in eastern Canada, 
lumber took the place of fur as a great staple export 
to Britain, and later still wheat has fulfilled the same 
function. Only in comparatively recent times has the 
economic development of the United States reached 
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the point where American industrialism begins to ab- 
sorb our great staple products rather than British. 
Here is an explanation of our British connection which 
neglects almost completely those badlv overworked 
heroes, the French Catholic Church and the United 
Empire Loyalists. One can think of a good many 
qualifications of Mr. Innis’s thesis; but one can also 
see how likely it is to be further confirmed by more 
detailed examination of the relations between English 
and Canadian commercial and financial firms, and es- 
pecially by examination of their dealings with the 
governments of the mother country and the colony. 

Mr. Innis’s book of Select Documents provides a 
survey of the economic ‘history down to 1783 of the 
two colonies which were to form the nucleus of the 
future Dominion. The selections, taken to a great 
extent from unprinted sources, are intended to illus- 
trate the development of New France and Nova Scotia, 
the one dominated by the fur trade and the other by 
the fisheries. The collection is meant primarily as 
a source book for students in economic history, but 
it can be strongly recommended to any reader who 
wishes to get a concrete picture of colonial conditions 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

There is one thing missing in Mr. Innis’s account 
of the fur trade about which it seems reasonable to 
complain. He has given us very little about the per- 
sonalities of the men who conquered the northern 
half of North America. One would like to know 
more about the McTavishes, Mackenzies, McGillivrays, 
Ellices, Simpsons, and their contemporaries and rivals. 
A great insight into the essential character of our 
civilization comes from an understanding of the quali- 
ties of the men who succeed. One senses in these 
fur traders the same eye for the main chance, the 
same willingness to take risks, the same insatiable am- 
bition, the same wide continent-embracing vision, the 
same complete emancipation from moral scruples in 
pursuing their ends, the same supreme selfishness, the 
same tendency to make government the obedient hand- 
maid of business, that one observes in our contempor- 
ary millionaires. Apparently the only difference be- 
tween the two generations is that the fur traders 
weren't Methodists. At any rate it is this complex 
of great human qualities that, for good and for bad, has 
made our civilization what it is. Compared with these 
business men most of our politicians have been mere 
puny rhetoricians. This is, indeed, the main reason 
why more study of our economic history is needed. 


Frank H. UNDERHILL. 


SI VIS PACEM, PARA PACEM 

AMERICAN SPEECHES, by the Right Honourable J. 
Ramsay MacDonald, with a Foreword by Charles G. 
‘Dawes (Cape-Nelson; pp. 157; $1.00). 
Pp ERHAPS the most striking feature of these 

speeches, delivered in the United States and Can- 
ada during Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s visit in the 
autumn of 1929, is that they were all given extempore ; 
none of them were written down. This was a remark- 
able achievement in view of the high quality and 
varied contents of the speeches, and reminds one of 
the feats of Macaulay. As General Dawes says, ‘it 
was due largely to his long years of competitive par- 
liamentary training’. 





All the world now knows the immediate results 
of Mr. MacDonald’s errand: the London Naval Con- 
ference, which proved so tiresome to the publicity 
experts, whose interest is ‘noos’ and not solid achieve- 
ments, though on occasion they can cry loudly enough 
for ‘some practical measures’; and emerging out of it 
the Three Power Agreement, which, though less than 
the most sanguine expectations hoped for, is yet a 
very satisfactory step on the road to Disarmament. 
As Mr. MacDonald himself says more than once, too 
hasty building will not assure an abiding Peace. If 
the principal nations of the world can be induced to 
react to the appeal of honour by their leading men (it 
is too much as yet to expect any nation as a whole 
to form a responsible and intellectual judgment for 
itself), and if those leading men interpret honour as 
consisting largely of just standing by one’s word in- 
stead of a jingoistic patriotism, then the progress 
towards World Peace made in the last ten years has 
been remarkable. We cannot go back. We are 
pledged to international ‘trial by jury’. The mentality 
of Versailles is as antiquated as the use of bows and 
arrows. 


In this development Mr. MacDonald has been one 
of the foremost agents. I well remember (and it is 
good for us all to recall and reflect on it at this time) 
with what contempt ‘Ramsay MacDonald’ was regard- 
ed when he was Socialist M.P. for Leicester. ‘That 
unpatriotic scoundrel who would bring the country 
to the dogs!’ This attitude, as I know from observa- 
tion, was widespread, not least amongst those staunch- 
est of Tories, the dependants of the leisured classes 
and workers in any Government employ. And during 
the War, when he was a Pacifist, his name was asso- 
ciated with that of Satan! All because, his views 
being longer than those of anyone else, and being 
reached by intellectual processes, he proposed to abide 
by them and see them through. Meanwhile all we 
others were following like sheep in the old, old path 
of patriotic ardour and flag-waving, believing all the 
wildest nonsense that Northcliffe and his propaganda 
minions could stuff down our credulous throats! At 
that time many could have burnt Ramsay MacDonald 
alive with all the fervour of a mediaeval mob incinerat- 
ing a witch. This thought kept recurring to my mind 
as I sat listening to one of the speeches in this book, 
whilst it was being delivered. And now? What a 
revolution! What a personal triumph! Is it possible 
that we can ever be such fools again? One would 
think not. But look at our history....! 


Many of us heard from Mr. MacDonald’s own lips 
one or more of the speeches in this book; it is pleasant 
and instructive to have them all collected here, and 
to review them at leisure. It used to be the custom 
to describe Mr. MacDonald as ‘impractical’, ‘emotional’, 
‘a visionary’; but if there remain any who have not 
been convinced of his administrative powers and con- 
structive abilities by his career since 1923, then his 
planning and carrying through of the deeply laid 
scheme for the Naval Disarmament Conference, of 
which the speeches here collected represent the second 
stage, should leave room for no more doubts. The 
topics dealt with and ideas put forward in these spon- 
taneous utterances are too numerous to attempt to 
indicate here. A few quotations will give some idea 
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of their variety :— ; 

One great event that I believe will stand up like a 
monument in history...the signing of the Pact of Peace 
in Paris. (p. 29). , 

M. Briand, that gay, genial, happy, humorous, elo- 
quent man, whose whole life has been devoted to the pro- 
motion of the cause of peace. (p. 33) 

My ‘soul has never been sandpapered and never will 


be. (p. 44) 
People do not fight for the reason that they give 


for it after they have got into war. (p. 66) 

In all your public life I might say not a sparrow falls 
but concerns us and is watched by us and is considered 
by us in the Homeland. (p. 96; to the Canadian Club, 


Toronto). 
The educated man cannot live in a backyard....The 


problem of education will remain a question of quantity 
versus quality, of knowledge versus being. (p. 103) 

A university exists in order to increase choice just 
as much as to increase learning. (p. 103) 

I want to assure you that those difficulties [ie., un- 
employment etc. in Great Britain] ....carry no indication 
of old age on the part of the Old Country. What has 
happened is this: the same sort of revolution in produc- 
tion, the same sort of revolution in organization, the same 
sort of revolution in selling and marketing,...has taken 
place in our country that has taken place elsewhere..... 
Certain industries have become over-populated...., certain 
functions rather derelict...I[¢ is the renewal of youth 
in the Old Country that has given us our problem of un- 
employment....The problem of the absorption and re 
organization after a revolution in industrial methods is 
ten thousand times worse for an old country than it is 


for a new country. (pp. 134-6) 
(re. M. Briand) I feel perfectly certain that in his 


keeping the future of international peace is safe. (p. 141) 


To anyone with the ghost of an interest in foreign 
affairs this bait should be ample. 
J. H. Ivirre. 


COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 


Dominion AUTONOMY IN Practice, by Arthur 
a Keith (Oxford University Press; pp. vi, 92; 
50). 
PARLIAMENT AND THE BritisH Empire, by Robert 
: a (Columbia University Press; pp. vi, 29; 
75). 
Tue Discovery oF Canapa, by Lawrence J. Bur- 
pee (The Graphic Publishers; pp. 96). 


|b yer Sette’ Autonomy in Practice is a revised 
edition of the book Dominion Home Rule in 
Practice which appeared in 1921. The revision was 
essential because of the important changes that have 
taken place in the constitution and the administrative 
practice of the commonwealth since that time, but in 
view of the fact that the Conference on the Operation 
of Dominion Legislation and Merchant Shipping Leg- 
islation has recommended radical changes in many of 
the matters that Professor Keith deals with, it would 
have been wiser to wait until the forthcoming Imperial 
Conference disposes of these recommendations, before 
putting the book in circulation. If these recommenda- 
tions are carried out, many of the statements made 
(which Professor Keith claims are legally accurate) 
will have become history, and the book was not in- 
tended for that purpose. There is a tendency, too, 
as in all of Keith’s writings on the Constitutional Law 
of the Empire and Commonwealth, to neglect practical 
difficulties that do exist in the desire to lay down defin- 
itely and absolutely what the district law is. There is 


a Oxford Books 


STATUTES, TREATIES AND DOCUMENTS OF 
THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION. $6.00. 


Selected and edited by W. P. M. Kennedy, 
Professor of Law in the University of Toronto. 





The second edition of this well-known book 
has been completely revised and considerably en- 
larged. By the omission or reduction of certain 
documents now more easily accessible, the author 
has been able to give space to more modern 
material, especially from Bagot’s dispatches and 
from the documents since 1867, up to and includ- 
ing the report of the Conference on the operation 
of Dominion and merchant shipping legislation 
which sat in 1929. The interspersion of contem- 
porary letters and speeches among the Acts of 
Parliament, ordinances and proclamations has a 
refreshingly vitalizing effect. 


PRONUNCIATION: A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
SPOKEN ENGLISH IN CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. Probably $2.25. 


By T. Larsen and F. C. Walker, Associate 
Professors of English in the University of 
British Columbia. 


This excellent book is addressed, not to pho- 
neticians, but to the layman or student who is 
conscious of defects in his speech, and is anxious 
to remedy them. It is a book of instruction as 
well as of reference. The method of presentation 
is new. The aim has been to point out some of 
the features of good speech, and some of the 
general principles governing pronunciation, with 
particular discussion of words which experience 
has shown to be troublesome. The ten chapters 
deal with Phonetic Notation; Good Speech; Good 
Use; Vowels; Consonants; Accent; Proper Names; 
Biblical Names; Greek and Latin words; French, 
German and Italian words. A Bibliography and 
an Index of words discussed complete a thoroughly 
up-to-date and useful book. 


APPEARANCE AND REALITY. $4.75. 
By F. H. Bradley. 


This very great book, by which the late Dr. 
Bradley attained his reputation as a philosopher 
of world-wide distinction, will undoubtedly re- 
main as one of the permanent works of meta 
physical thought of modern times. The present 
edition has been completely revised, and its ap- 
pearance will be hailed as that almost of a new 
book. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Amen House 


University Avenue Toronto 2 
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also the tendency to minimize or ignore developments 
and changes because of a fear of their consequences 
or a desire to maintain the status quo. An instance of 
this is seen in the treatment of Dominion Nationality, 
page 20 et seq., when no recognition is made of the 
fact that common British nationality does not make it 
easier for an East Indian to get into Canada, or having 
got in to acquire the privileges of citizenship in this 
country ; nor does it prevent a British Subject born in 
the United Kingdom and resident for many years in 
Canada, from being deported from Canada or from 
being refused readmission into Canada after a compar- 
atively short residence in the United States. It is cold 
comfort to the individual who has faced such facts in 
his relations with Dominion Immigration Officials to 
be told that ‘The British Courts have so far refused 
to recognize that there are any true nationalities within 
the Empire, and have stressed the essential fact that all 
are British Subjects owing a common allegiance to 
the same Sovereign.’ 


Parliament and the British Empire is a very inter- 
esting reconsideration of the sovereignity of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, and of the validity of the conflicting 
claims of that Parliament and the Colonies, in their 
struggle for independence or self-government. As 
Professor Schuyler points out in his opening chapter, 
there had come to be a virtual consensus of historical 
opinion, that Parliament was right and those who den- 
ied its legal authority over the Colonies were wrong. 
But Professor MclIlwain cast grave doubts on this 
op‘nion if he did not completely overthrow it by his 
essay on the American Revolution, in which he con- 
tended that the British Parliament never possessed 
lawful authority outside the realm of England, and 
that its claim to supremacy had originated in a usurpa- 
tion that began during the Puritan Revolution. Pro- 
fessor Schuyler proceeds to examine other conflicts in 
which the same constitutional issues were involved, 
and cites many cases in the relations of England with 
Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the Channel Isles in 
which the Parliament at Westminister exercised con- 
trol over or shared in the government of those ‘Dom- 
inions’ long before the American Revolution, and, as 
a result of this examination, he reaches the conclusion 
that the claims of the British Parliament to supremacy 
and sovereignty are upheld by the evidence of his- 
tory. One of the most interesting sections is that deal- 
ing with the present position of the Dominion, in re- 
gard to which he concludes that the British Parliament. 
has ceased to be an Imperial Parliament in any real 
sense of that term, although it still exercises jurisdic- 
tion over the Indian Empire and the Crown Colonies 


and Dependencies. 


The Discovery of Canada is a simple and pleasant 
description in brief form of the voyages and adven- 
tures of that band of explorers—beginning with Eric- 
son and Cabot, and ending with Mackenzie and Thomp- 
son—who contributed so much romance to the history 
of our country. The first section of the book is de- 
voted to the Atlantic seaboard, and the valley of the 
St. Lawrence ; the second to the Prairies and the North 
country ; the third, the Pacific slope. Mr. Burpee and 
the Graphic Publishers are to be congratulated on hav- 
ing produced such an attractive and readable little 
book. The many maps and excellent reproductions 


which are included add much to its appearance, and 
to the ease with which the reader can follow the voy- 
ages of the various explorers while the extensive bib- 
liographies appended enable those desirous of further 
information to find it with a minimum of effort. 
NorMAN MacKenzie. 


SEXUAL ABNORMALITY 


REVELATION, by Andre Birabeau (Viking Press- 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. 236; $2.50). 

Coonarpo, by Katherine S. Pritchard (Norton & 
Co.; pp. 320; $2.50). 

THE MEETING PLACE AND OTHER STORIES, by J. D. 
Beresford (Faber & Faber; pp. 410; 7/6). 

EVELATION is a beautiful book, of which Lady 

Troubridge has here given us an excellent trans- 
lation. Birabeau is one of that modern school of 
French writers who combine an extreme delicacy of 
detail with an austere avoidance of all irrelevance, 
so that every detail in the story is an integral part 
of the whole. He also shows a true clinical under- 
standing of abnormality, and a balanced reasonable- 
ness which is all too rare in literature dealing with 
such a tabooed subject as sexual inversion, especially 
our own literature. Few writers indeed, and readers 
fewer still, can even mention the subject without a 
sense of ‘naughtiness’, which is in itself a sign either 
of immaturity or nastiness. Birabeau, however, is 
completely devoid of such infantile feelings, and tells 
his story in a grandly simple and severe manner: Mar- 
guerite Casseneuil, owing to the frequent and pro- 
longed absences of her husband, a celebrated reporter, 
has had almost sole charge of her son’s upbringing, 
and has thus been led to concentrate her affection 
upon him. She now suddenly hears of his death 
in a motor accident, and is not even allowed to see 
his mangled body. Among his belongings she finds 
a number of love-letters from another man. The dis- 
covery that her beloved son was a sexual invert is a 
crushing blow which the unfortunate woman’s own 
rather erratic sex life has not prepared her to with- 
stand, and her overwhelming horror taints even the 
memories of her own childhood and her very real 
love for her husband; but by a supreme effort she 
spares him the knowledge that is killing her in a scene 
that is remarkable for the perfect sureness of emo- 
tional touch. At last she sets out to kill ‘the beast’ 
who was her son’s lover only to find, when face to face 
with him and ready to shoot, that ‘he is the first person 
who can speak to her with impunity of her sorrow: 
a sorrow which he alone can divine—because he shares 
it.’ A beautiful story, with every character splendidly 
alive. And it may help to further the knowledge that 
inversions are not a crime to be shouted down or ig- 
nored, but a disease that claims our help and under- 
standing. 

The next book on this list is not concerned with 
the abnormal, but with the danger of suppressions. 
It is, however, much more than that, and in its way 
also a remarkable novel. Not only is the story of 
Coonardoo told with vividness and true insight, but 
it gives us an interesting picture of life in the North 
West of Western Australia. The hard-driven, lonely 
life of the whites: to Wytaliba, the estate of Mrs. 
Bessie Watt, that stalwart pioneer with enough sense 
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not to meddle with the ways and habits of her abor- 
iginal workers, come many different characters, Sam 
Geary, the cheerful buccaneer with his establishment 
of black concubines and half-caste children not far 
away, Cockeyed Bill, and others who all bear the stamp 
of reality. So also the habits, beliefs, and festivals 
of the blacks in their village on the station are de- 
scribed with rare sympathy and understanding. There 
it is that Coonardoo belongs: as a child and a woman, 
without losing touch with her own people, she serves 
the Watt family with unswerving devotion, Mrs. 
Bessie herself and then her son Hugh, saving him 
from the madness of despair at his mother’s death 
and giving him a son, then she serves his wife and 
daughters with equal constancy, and when she is later 
alone with him again she bears the strain of his un- 
natural continence. For Hugh, with Sam Geary’s 
example before his eyes, has a horror of ‘going black’, 
until all his ideals are broken in a fit of ungovernable 
jealousy, and he casts her off with a brutality far more 
revolting than Sam Geary’s drunken frivolity, and 
leaves her to wander off to her miserable end, while 
he remains, a broken man. It is a sad story, but as 
the drama unfolds itself on that far off stage, all the 
actors, black and white, stand out boldly, and com- 
pletely hold one’s interest. 

The Meeting Place is a collection of short stories, 
most of which have been previously published in maga- 
zines. Mr. Beresford forestalls criticism by his few 
words of advice to would-be short story writers; he 
explains how, to be at all successful with big American 
magazines, they must conform to pattern, respect all 
taboos, eschew genius and originality to pursue sweet 
sentimentality. After which bitter words there is 
little more to be said, except that these stories are 
quite competent after their own type, and amusing in 
their light mechanical way. If you think the mechan- 
ism creaks here and there, that only means you are not 
a seasoned consumer of this rather raw fare. A few 
of the stories, however, do rise above the conventional 
level: The Marionettes is good satire of this same 
mechanical way of writing, The Artificial Mole and 
Ways of Escape are good thrillers, and there are one 
or two others. However, there is no need to judge 
Mr. Beresford on this tin of rather mixed biscuits, 
he has done other things. 

G. M. A. GRruBE. 


WAR AS IT IS 


Her Privates WE, by Private 19022 (Putnam- 
Ryerson Press; pp. v, 334; $2.50). 

H” Privates We is one of the finest descriptions 

of war, and of the life of a soldier during a 
great war, that has ever been written, and will, in all 
probability, make a permanent and living contribution 
to the literature and to the realizable experience of our 
race. 

The scene is laid on the battlefields of the Somme 
and the Ancre during the latter half of the year 1916. 
The characters are men of all ranks in the English 
Infantry, together with a few French civilians, who 
appear on those occasions when the battalion is not 
in the trenches. But the real story centres round 
Bourne, in whose person the anonymous author lives 
over again his own experiences as a private among 
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privates during those desperate weeks and months on 
the Somme. There are those who insist that we are 
still too close to the war to be able to write of it ac- 
curately or wisely. That may be true of its history, 
and of its broad general consequences, but the feelings, 
the ideas, the activities and adventures of those en- 
gaged can never be accurately detailed or described by 
any one however brilliant who has not himself lived in 
the trenches during those years 1914—1918. 

In no other war in the history of the race have 
so many men engaged. The result has been that war 
was viewed, close up, by those who were not profes- 
sional soldiers, and now some of the survivors are 
interpreting war to the world at large in terms that 
are not too popular with the militarists, certain poli- 
ticians, and even some of our ‘pillars’ who prefer to 
close their eyes to facts that make them uncomfortable. 

The author was one of these—an intelligent, ed- 
ucated Englishman, with a fine appreciation of, and 
ability to understand, human nature — who observed 
and recorded in an unusually realistic and vivid man- 
ner, the day to day life and even the emotions and 
ideas of his comrades and himself, and therein lies the 
book’s chief merit. The only other war book that at 
all compares with it is Dorgeles Les Croix de Bois,— 
which appeared too soon after the war to attract much 
attention. Remarque’s All Quiet, Duhamel’s Civiliza- 
tion, and the hundred and one other war books of a 
sensational nature that have appeared recently are 
not untrue, or even exaggerations—more’s the pity. 
Every event that is described in them could have hap- 
pened and in all probability did happen. But they 


paint the high lights that stand out and impress one 


because of their starkness and horror. There is no 
background, no figures or colours. The result is they 
give an incomplete and therefore inaccurate picture 
of war and of life in the trenches. 

One of the most impressive things about Her Pri- 
vates We is the way in which the author covers the 
passage of time. Bourne, and the reader with him, 
seem to live years in. twenty-four hours; and ages in 
five short months. When one realizes that there are 
men who spent not five months but three and four 
years in the trenches, it is almost incredible that they 
survived, and still more incredible that they survived 
sanely—if they did. 

Sometime I hope Private 19022 will take his open- 
ing motto ‘I have led my ragamuffins where they are 
peppered; there’s not one of my hundred and fifty 
left alive, and they are for the town’s end, to beg dur- 
ing life,’ for a text, and write a sequel to Her Privates 
We around the post war experiences, thoughts, and 
feelings of men like Bourne and his companions. 

NorMAN MacKEnzZIE. 


MASTERS OF FICTION 


THREE Masters, By Stefan Zweig (Viking Press- 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. xi, 238; ($3.00). 
pele BUILDERS: An Attempt at the Typo- 
graphy of the Spirit is a three-volume work of 
which the last was first translated (1928). Three 
Masters, comprising three essays written at different 
times before 1919, was actually the first of the series. 
That it should come to us after the Adepts in Self- 


portraiture was, perhaps, unfortunate; for Stefan 
Zweig is mainly a searcher of his own expanding 
consciousness, a creator of subjective worlds who 
gathers power and insight as he goes. 

Nevertheless, these studies of Balzac, Dickens, and 
Dostoeffsky (particularly the first and the last) are 
amazing and profound. The purposeful violence of 
Zweig’s manner, the rich flow of his passionate lan- 
guage, already serves to engrave a necessary percep- 
tion deeply upon the mind. But doubts will intrude 
(since we have known his later and still finer work), 
Sometimes a shade too much force is expended upon 
too little substance. The thing to be said (which, we 
must remark, is itself subjective and as much a part 
of the author as his emotionalism) is not always suffi- 
ciently worth saying. Zweig, himself, we feel, could 
have dwelt longer, if not more intimately, with the 
genius he is describing. And the book is much too 
short. One closes each section with something like 
a gasp of surprise. 

The Three Masters diverge widely from one an- 
other. Balzac has a theory of energetics, a kind of 
mechanics of the passions, ‘a belief that every life ex- 
pends an equal amount of energy, no matter upon 
what illusions it dissipates the volitional appetite; no 
matter whether it uses them up slowly in the source 
of a thousand excitements, or cherishes them thriftily 
for a time, in order to lavish them on one headlong 
ecstasy ; no matter whether the fire of life burns quietly 
and steadily, or flames up in an explosion. He who 
lives quicker does not live a shorter time, any more 
than one who lives in harmony with himself forgoes 
the multiplicity of experience. For a work which 
aims at the depiction of types, at the presentation of 
none but pure elements, monomaniacs are alone of 
importance.’ Dickens has not the philosophy of a 
free artist ‘but that of an Anglican citizen. [He] 
claps a censorship on the emotions, instead of allowing 
them free vent; he does not, as does Balzac, permit 
them to overflow their banks, but guides them through 
locks and channels and dykes where they turn the 
mills of the bourgeois moral code.’ Dostoeffsky 
transcends the emotions by understanding them com- 
pletely. 

It is the essay on Dostoeffsky (which takes 
up almost half the book ) that Zweig launches his 
artistic soul upon a flood of prophetic eloquence. The 
result is a magnificent piece of interpretative writing 
in which the author finds not only Dostoeffsky but, 
essentially, himself. 

It would be hard to appraise the work of Stefan 
Zweig at this time. Certainly his emotional power 
illumines a deeply human and scholarly insight. Here 
is not criticism but interpretation—a distillation, not 
of the work itself, but of a sensitive, keenly apprecia- 
tive mind in its reactions to that work. It is a syn- 
thesis of effects without any attempt at an analysis 
of the means by which effects have been obtained. 
The Master’s whole attitude towards life is regarded 
as a kind of transcendental unity to be realized through 
a momentary fusion of sense and sensibility. Briefly, 
creative artistry is here approached through the 
medium of creative artistry. The result is, at its 
best, a revelation; at its worst most gorgeous prose. 

Marcus ADENEY. 
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CLASSICAL MARRIAGE LAWS 


Tue RoMAN Law oF MarriAGE, by Percy Ellwood 

Corbett (Oxford University Press; pp. xxii, 204; 

50). 

. Re publication of this book may be said to mark 
T the coming of age of Canadian scholarship in the 
field of Roman legal studies. Professor Corbett’s 
predecessors concerned themselves, for the most part, 
with the preparation of institutional treatises, the com- 
parisons of legal systems, or the justification of Roman 
Law as an essential part of legal training; and they 
wrote for the student, rather than for the scholar. 
This book is no elementary manual, and the under- 
graduate will find it heavy but profitable going; the 
practical lawyer will look in vain for any direct light 
upon modern problems; what we have is an essay 
in pure objective scholarship, which breaks entirely 
new ground so far as English publications are con- 
cerned, and which is more complete in its defined 
scope than anything yet published, so far as the re- 
viewer is aware, in any language. 

The author’s aim has been to provide English- 
speaking students with a general statement of the 
Roman law pertaining to marriage, including in its 
scope the legal aspects of betrothal, the conditions and 
effects of marriage, marriage contracts, dissolution of 
marriage, and marriage. The main authorities, natur- 
ally, have been the classical legal texts, but these have 
been supplemented from literary authors, inscriptions, 
papyri, and all other available sources of information 
about Rome and its institutions. The subject has been 
fruitful of controversy; much has been written by 
scholars in France, in Germany, and in Italy; the views 
of these writers have been exhaustively and completely 
discussed by Professor Corbett who says in his preface 
‘My work will not have been in vain if its only result 
is to make the researches of these scholars into 
particular aspects of marriage law more familiar to 
English readers’. However, this treatise is much more 
than a catena of texts and opinions. There is a re- 
freshing independence of viewpoint in a subject where 
the scholar is too likely to fall under the spell and 
wear the badge of one particular school. This inde- 
pendence is admirably exemplified in the author’s dis- 
cussion of Matrimonium juris gentium (the substance 
of which has already appeared in an article in the 
Law Quarterly Review) in which he examines and re- 
jects the view, so persuasively argued by Czyhlarz 
and Karlowa that Matrimonium juris gentium was an 
independent category, a recognized and operative form 
of marital union. 


F. C. AuLp. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


_EpMuND BURKE AND THE REVOLT 
AGAINST THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, by 
Alfred Cobban (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
280; 8/6). 

Books upon Edmund Burke continue 
to appear with fair regularity. Two 
years ago we had Mr. Newman’s short 
life, and now Mr. Cobban takes up the 
subject from another angle. Mr. Cob- 
ban’s book consists of a series of 
essays on English political thought in 
the eighteenth century, woven round 
the figure and writings of Edmund 
Burke. The volume begins with a 
chapter on the ‘Fundamental Ideas of 
the Eighteenth century,’ goes on to 
examine Burke’s relation thereto, and 
his views on natural law, revolution, 
and the British Constitution as he 
saw it. Then follow chapters on the 
politica] and social ideas of the Lake 
Poets and in conclusion we return to 
Burke again. 

Mr. Cobban writes freshly and inter- 
estingly, with adequate knowledge of 
his subject. Much of the ground he 
covers is necessarily familiar, but it 
was quite worth while going over the 
ground again with Burke as the touch- 
stone. Where Mr. Cobban goes fur- 
ther is in attempting to show how 
Burke—as he puts it—‘steps out of the 
eighteenth into the nineteenth cen- 
tury’, with his historical conceptions 
of the state, and his statement of the 
theory of nationality. With the claims 
to Burke’s formulation of the histori- 
cal view of politics we may agree, 
though it is perhaps not necessary to 
take him out of his century for this. 
Burke as the champion of nationality, 
or rather as its first definer, is not 
so easy to accept. Mr. Cobban finds 
in the forgotten pages of the Annual 
Register evidence of Burke’s sympathy 
with the Corsicans and the Poles. But 
it is in Burke’s opposition to the 
French Revolution, and in his urging 
the prosecution of the war against 
France on a more popular basis, that 
the author finds that Burke:— 


‘saw long before most of his con- 
temporaries the power and rights of 
that force of national sentiment which 
18th century theorists and politicians 
had conspired to ignore and trample 
on...Burke has the honour of first 
stating in definite form the theory of 
nationality. 


This is surely a little overstated. 
Neither Pitt, nor still more Chatham, 
had ‘trampled on’ English nationality, 
as their speeches show. And France 


provides better examples, not of pat- 
riotism, but of the new wine of nation- 
alism. Burke said so much that it 
would be odd if he had not said some- 
thing of nationality, especially when 
he was so fine a patriot. Mr. Cobban 
himself remarks very justly however 
in another place that ‘there is only 
one school of politics for which Burke 
can legitimately be claimed, and that 
is the school of Burke’. 
R. F. 


COMMUNIST AND COOPERATIVE COL- 
ONIES, by Charles Gide (George G. 
Harrap & Co.; pp. 223; 7/6). 

From Plato to H. G. Wells there 
have been a succession of Idealists and 
social revolutionaries who have con- 
structed political and economic castles 
in the clouds. Professor Gide has 
made a history of those greater en- 
thusiasts who, not being content with 
visions of ideal states, have attempt- 
ed to bring Utopias into being. From 
the Jesuit republics in Paraguay which 
were founded in 1602, to the Zionist 
colonies in Palestine which are being 
created today, there have been a series 
of attempts to found communitarian 
colonies—little oases in the competitive 
desert—where those who believe in 
collectivist principles might live to- 
gether in peace and harmony. Few of 
these societies have succeeded for long 
in maintaining themselves in the face 
of that essential paradox which every 
limited Utopia has to meet—that any 
such group of socially-minded people 
must be cut off and isolated from 
society as a whole. Untouched by the 
current of historical evolution which 
operates in every nation, separated 
from the main current of life, these 
Utopian ponds have a tendency to 
stagnate, dry up, and disappear. The 
colonies with a strong religious basis 
last longer than those that are mainly 
economic—the Jesuit republics kept 
going for a century and a half, and the 
Shaker community of ‘Mount Lebanon’ 
in Connecticut which started in 1774 
is still in existence—but even the more 
successful seem to become sterile in 
the course of time. The book has a 
slightly archaic flavour—partly due 
perhaps to the translation—and in 
matters of fact it needs some revision. 
In writing of the Lasserre Foundation, 
the author says; ‘The founder of this 
organization is not a Swiss, but a 
French-Canadian, Professor Henri Las- 
serre...’, whereas Professor Lasserre, 
who should be an authority on this 
matter, is convinced that he was born 


in Switzerland. Again, in describing 
the Dukhobor colonies:— 


They set out therefore, for Canada, 
not 12,000 of them, for it was a diff. 
cult undertaking, but only 4000. They 
were granted a huge estate of thous. 
ands of acres, where they established 
themselves as a real community. But 
the Canadian Government was no more 
tolerant toward them than the Russian, 
saying that the laws of Canada did not 
allow them to make grants of land 
for communal purposes. So they 
started off again and proceeded into 
British Columbia. 


Now and then Professor Gide jumps 
to conclusions, and occasionally he 
lands on the wrong foot. 

J. F. W. 

THE WoRLD’s POPULATION PROBLEMS 
AND A WHITE AUSTRALIA, by H. L. 
Wilkinson (P. S. King-Irwin & Gor- 
don; pp. 339; 18/-). 

The White Australia policy is us- 
ually rgarded by outsiders as a rather 
selfish determination by a handful of 
Anglo-Saxons to keep to themselves 
the resources of a vast empty con- 
tinent regardless of the possible needs 
of the rest of the world. Mr. Wilkin- 
son analyses the population problems 
of the ‘over-populated’ and the ‘under. 
populated’ parts of the world, and 
reaches the conclusion that most of 
the thickly populated countries can 
still support much larger populations 
with improved methods of production, 
and that most of the sparsely popu- 
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lated countries cannot absorb immigra- 
tion with sufficient rapidity to relieve 
the pressure upon the older countries 
anyway. Mass emigration as a solu- 
tion of population problems he con- 
siders to be past. Then, taking the 
particular case of Australia, he shows 
how rapidly the country has developed 
and how strictly limited its popula- 
tion-absorbing capacities are because 
of rainfall; and he argues that the 
White Australia policy, by producing 
a community with a very high stan- 
dard of living, is really helping to 
solve the world’s population problem 
most efficiently by the large surplus 
of food products which it makes avail- 
able and by the large amount of manu- 
factured imports which it absorbs. 
Immigration of Asiatics could not take 
care of the annual population increase 
of countries like Japan and would de- 
moralize the whole social structure of 
Australia. Immigration of Europeans 
in large enough numbers to relieve 
Italy and Eastern Europe would only 
be possible if the country adopted a 
peasant agriculture and gave up its 
standard of living altogether. More- 
over conditions in Australia require 
an amount of capital and a degree of 
intelligence which peasant cultivation 
cannot provide. Mr. Wilkinson makes 
his argument concrete by giving defi- 
nite numerical estimates of population 
and cultivable area for all the coun- 
tries he discusses. Altogether he has 
given a most attractive and convinc- 
ing presentation of his case. 
F. H. U. 


PRoBLEMS OF PEAcE, Fourth Series: 
Lectures delivered at the Geneva In- 
stitute of International , Relations, 
August 1929. (Oxford University Press; 
pp. xii, 224; $2.50). 


This the fourth annual volume of 
Problems of Peace is slightly smaller 
than the earlier volumes, but the con- 
tents are of the same high standard 
as heretofore. Among the contributors 
are a number of old friends:—Mr. 
Phelan of the International Labour 
office, who deals with the future of 
that organization; Professor Le Mada- 
riaga, who strays from his usual topic 
‘Disarmament’ to that equally inter- 
esting one ‘The Munroe Doctrine’; Pro- 
fessor Brierly, who expands his earlier 
lectures on the function of law in 
international relations; and Professor 
DeLisle Burns, who considers the ‘Eco- 
nomic Causes of War’ and ‘The Un- 
preparedness of Public Opinion’. In 
addition to these, Mr. Zilliacus writes 
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on the ‘Nature and working of the 
League of Nations’, M. Rolin on the 
‘Peaceful Settlement of Disputes’, Pro- 
fessor Hinton on ‘Manchuria’, Mr. Wil- 
son on the ‘Freedom of the Seas’ and 
Mr. Johnston on ‘Industrial Relations’. 

There is a certain amount of over- 
lapping in these collected lectures, 
but that is inevitable when dealing 
with such closely related subjects, and 
as the lecturers differ widely in 
methods and even in ideas there is 
very little repetition. Altogether, 
Problems of Peace is an extremely 
attractive and useful handbook on 
contemporary international problems. 

It is regrettable that the death of 
Mr. H. A. Grimshaw, which occurred 
soon after he had delivered his lecture 
on the ‘Present Day Utilization of 
Native Labour,’ prevented the inclu- 
sion of his very valuable contribution 
to that interesting and difficult sub- 
ject, for Mr. Grimshaw knew that field 
as few men do. His death is a great 
loss to the work in which he was so 
deeply interested, to international soci- 
ety generally, and to those of his 
friends and colleagues who knew him 
intimately and loved and admired him. 

N. A. M. 


THE GROWTH OF PLATO’S IDEAL 
TuHeEoRY, by Sir James George Frazer 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 114; 
$2.25). 


As the author tells us in his preface, 
this essay was written as a thesis for a 
Fellowship over fifty years ago, and 
is now published without substantial 
alteration. This has obvious disad- 
vantages: it is somewhat disconcert- 
ing to find no reference to the work 
of recent Platonic scholars, especially 
that of Burnet and Taylor, to find 
Xenophon treated as an_ infallible 
authority on the personality of Soc- 
rates; nor is it necessary at this date 
to argue at length that the Philebus 
is later than the Republic. 

But it is the essence of Plato’s 
greatness that whenever anyone of 
Sir James Frazer’s mental calibre 
writes a study of him, the impact of 
two minds always produces an inter- 
esting, and when allied, as in this 
case, with a fresh and vigorous style, 
an eminently readable result. We may 
differ on important points, as, for ex- 
ample, the interpretation of the Sophist 
or the comparatively early date of the 
Timaeus, but no student of Plato can 
afford to miss this suggestive essay, 
and the general reader, if he does not 
allow a few untranslated quotations 


to frighten him off, will be richly 
rewarded for his boldness. Sir James 


. first explains the method of induction 


and the process of generalization 
which are, according to Aristotle, the 
two special contributions of Socrates 
to philosophy. He then proceeds to 
trace the development of the theory 
of ideas, ‘that splendid error’ as he 
conceives it, from a theory of know- 
ledge to explain moral concepts, in 
the Theaetetus and Cratylus to a meta- 
physical theory of existence in the 
Meno, Phaedo, Republic, where, in the 
tenth book, we first find ideas of 
natural objects. It then becomes a 
physical theory of existence in the 
Timaeus, criticized in the Parmen- 
ides, and abandoned in the Sophist. 
Pythagorean influence, so obvious in 
the Timaeus and the Philebus is, the 
author believes, a late development in 
Platonism. This last point though 
not new and in a sense obvious is of 
special interest at a time when our 
leading Platonists want us to believe 
that even Socrates was a Pythagorean. 
G. M. A. G. 


EMPIRE CLUB OF CANADA; ADDRESSES 
DELIVERED TO THE MEMBERS DURING THE 
Year 1929 (T. H. Best Printing Co.; 
pp. 380). 


The Empire Club in Toronto listens 
of course to speeches by Messrs. 
Churchill, Amery, and Smuts on the 
subject in which it is primarily inter- 
ested; but it also hears about French 
Canadian folksongs, the development 
of our north country, the Toronto city 
Plan, and the religion of love (from 
a Russian Grand Duke), not to men- 
tion many other subjects. Most of 
the speeches read agreeably enough; 
though, as would be expected, there is 
nothing of profound originality in 
them. They are chiefly presentations 
of information or points of view to 


Toronto business men who can read 
but don’t. The main criticism of this 
volume must be devoted to the proof. 
reading, which is bad beyond descrip. 
tion. Mr. Lionel Curtis in his speech 
is made to refer to his friend Philip 
Kerr as Philip Corley and to Sir Wil. 
liam Marris who afterward became 
governor of the United Provinces ip 
India as ‘Sir William Morris who af. 
terward united the provinces in India’, 
Lord Hailsham masquerades within 
ten pages first as Lord Elsher and then 
as Lord Halsham. Mr. Rowell is call- 
ed Routh and Mr. Amery is called 
Avery. A Club which boasts of its 
devotion to the Empire might take 
a little more care of how it spells 
the name of some of the Empire's 
leading citizens. And, while it was 
no doubt polite to applaud the Grand 
Duke Alexander in his grandiloquent 
account of Russia’s Balkan wars of 
1878, did the members recall that the 
chief opponent of Russia on this occa- 
sion was that great Imperialist hero 
Lord Beaconsfield? 
F. H. U. 

THE OxrorD BooK OF GREEK VERSE 
(Oxford Press; pp. xlviii, 608; $2.50). 

This excellent anthology should not 
only be a great source of pleasure to 
Classical scholars, upon whose shelves 
it belongs as a matter of course, but it 
should also make a strong appeal to 
every student of Greek, however hum- 
ble, who will find here over seven 
hundred short poems and extracts to 
decipher in his moments of leisure, 
spreading over a period of nearly two 
thousand years, almost everyone of 
which will richly reward him for any 
trouble he may have to take over it. 

No anthology will ever completely 
satisfy anyone, and when, as in this 
case, it is not confined to short poems, 
but includes extracts from all the 
poets, the difficulties are very much 
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increased, as different readers will 
have different opinions as to where 
extracts should begin and end. Also 
the space given to Homeric poems, 
which occupy rather more than a 
quarter of the whole, will seem exces- 
sive to some, but taken as a whole, we 
find here a very remarkable selection 
which includes nearly all one’s favour- 
ite passages, and the selectors are to 
be heartily congratulated on the way 
they have accomplished a very difficult 
task. And special praise should be 
given to Mr. Bowra’s introduction on 
the history of Greek poetry, which is 
a short masterpiece in itself: in forty- 
eight pages of the best ‘popular’ writ- 
ing I have seen for a long time, he 
not only manages to pack a tremen- 
dous amcunt of information, but to 
present it in a delightfully readable 
style, and to enliven it with sly re- 
flections of his own. 

Last but not least, this book is just 
the right size to take on one’s journeys. 
And what a delightful travelling com- 
panion it will make. 

G. M. A. G. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues, 


CANADIAN BOOKS 

SHort Story Srupigs, by Mary Adair 
(The Gorham Press; pp. 344;—). 

THE IDEA OF IMMORTALITY AND WEST- 
ERN CIVILIZATION, by Robert A. Falcon- 
er (Harvard University Press; pp. 61; 
$1.00). 

THE KinapoM or AMERICA, A CREED, 
by John Mitchell (Banner and Times; 
Brampton: pp. 90;—). 

THE MAN CHILD, by Grace Blackburn 
(‘Fan-Fan’) (The Graphic Publishers; 
pp. 274;—). 

STATUTES, TREATIES AND DOCUMENTS 
OF THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION 1713- 
1929, edited by W. P. M. Kennedy (Ox- 
ford Press; pp. 752; $6.00). 


GENERAL 


TYROL UNDER THE AXE OF ITALIAN 
Fascism, by Eduard Reut-Nicolussi 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 278, 12/6). 

THE PROTESTANT ETHIC AND THE 
SPirIr OF CAPITALISM, by Max Weber 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. xi, 292; 10/6). 

THE Story oF CIVILIZATION THROUGH 
THE AGEs, by Charles Richet (Allen 
& Unwin; pp. 115; 3/6). 

MoraL SENsE, by James Bonar (Al- 
len & Unwin; pp. 304; 12/6). 


From JustTInNIAN To LuTHeEr A.D. 518- 
1517, by Leighton Pullan (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. 256; $4.00). 

Haxsy’s Circus, by Katharine Su- 
sannah Prichard (Cape — Nelson; pp. 
350; $2.00). 

STUDIES IN THE CHINESE DRAMA, by 
Kate Buss (Cape — Nelson; pp. 97; 
illustrated; $2.50). 

ANGEL PAVEMENT, by J. B. Priestley 
(Musson Book Co; pp. 494; $2.00). 

DOMINATION, by Marjorie Johnston 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 248; 
$3.65). 

BUSINESS oR BANKRUPTCY, by Nor- 
man Tiptaft (Elkin Mathews & Marrot 
Ltd; pp. 86; 2/6). 

THE WHEEL or Fire, by G. Wilson 
Knight (Oxford University Press; pp. 
xix, 296; $3.75). 


CROMWELL AND CoMMUNISM, by Ed- 
uard Bernstein (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
287; 10/6). 


THat Next War, by Major K. A. 
Bratt (Allen & Unwin; pp. 280; 10/6). 


WirH THE ‘ITALIA’ TO THE NorTH 
Pots, by Umberto Nobile (Allen & Un- 
win; pp. 358; 15/—). 

Ture PorMs OF RICHARD LOVELACE, 
edited by C. H. Wilkinson (Oxford 
University Press; pp. Ixxxvi, 358; 
$5.50). 

STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF RE- 
LIGION, by A. Seth Pringle-Pattison 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 256; 
$3.75). 

‘To MEET THE Kinq’ and three other 
plays, by H. C. G. Stevens (H. F. W. 
Deane & Sons; pp. 52;). 
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THE LITTLE 
THEATRES 





ENGLISH DRAWING-ROOM COMEDY 


EN the programme committees 

of, say the Granite Ridge Drama 
League or the St. Casimira’s Young 
People’s Amateur Circle meet in sol- 
emn conclave to choose the next play 
there is always lengthy palaver. 
There are so many requirements to 
remember, so many pitfalls to avoid. 
The play must not be too short or 
the member-patrons will complain, 
too long or they will fall asleep and 
snore or start trickling out during 
the fifth act to get to bed at a reason- 
able hour. There must not be too 
many changes of scene,—the back- 
stage gets so cluttered up and the 
flats are a bit too flimsy to bang about 
much in the dark. The play must 
not be too sombre and gloomy or too 
trivial; in must not be too ultra- 
modern or too ‘Victorian’, It must 
not be too ‘daring’. If you remember, 
last time the vicar’s wife went snort- 
ing down the aisle in high dudgeon. 
The play must not be this; it must 
not be that. In other words; wanted 
a perfect play of an impossible pattern, 
—a monster that does not exist. And 
nine times out of ten what does the 
aforesaid committee of this imaginary 
small Canadian amateur group choose, 
sometimes for misty patriotic reasons, 
nearly always from sheer guileless- 
ness? An English drawing-room com- 
edy. 

Little do they realize that in so 
choosing they have assumed a respon- 
sibility as awesome and as difficult 
of satisfactory execution as if they had 
proposed to do Hamlet in the complete 
text, Péléas and Mélisande in modern 
dress, or the Oberammergau Passion 
Play. Of course, ambition and enterprise 
are stirling virtues, and it is better to 
attempt Saint Joan against a burlap 
back-drop and by candlelight than 
some cheap, trashy thing with the 
best of props. But even ambition has 
its limits and the English drawing- 
room comedy is in most instances 
beyond them. 

From a literary point of view the 
genre is perhaps as good as any other, 
though like the little girl with the 
curl the English drawing-room comedy 


can be sharply divided into two 
‘moods’ with few in the good one and 
many in the bad, for, when it comes 
to analysis, it is surprising how much 
that is dramatically worthless can be 
concealed by a veneer of racy dialogue. 
That the species is almost entirely 
artificial goes without saying, as arti- 
ficial as Chinese plays of the classical 
period written for an audience of man- 
darins. The denizens of the English 
drawing-room—on the stage at least— 
are not only members of a unique 
group isolated in time and space but 
they are more concerned with the prob- 
lems of caste than with the problems 
of humanity, with a series of taboos 
that govern a world that is real only 
to themselves than with things that 
mattered as much to Cleopatra as they 
do to the girl round the corner. 

None of these objections are really 
damning. The Theatre of the Restora- 


tion was as artificial as you like, byt 
it produced excellent drama,—dramg 
that can be acted nowadays by ama 
teurs anywhere if they so desire. The 
case against English drawing-room 
comedy for the average Canadian ama. 
teur goes deeper. Suppose a cast to 
have mastered in rehearsal all the 
finesse and social subtleties of a play 
like Loyalties, a play in which the 
shrug of a shoulder, a look, may mean 
so much, or of a play like The Vorter, 
or of a play like The Admirable Crich. 
ton, there will still remain the great 
stumbling-block of accent. 

We in this country—thank heaven— 
are not unreasonably particular when 
it comes to accent. An intonation 
that does not quite conform, or a 
hair’s breadth more or less in the 
width of a vowel, will not damn a 
human from the cradle to the graye 
on this side of the Atlantic. We even 
allow the possibility of provincial dif. 
ferences in pronunciation. A ‘Blue. 
nose’ does not talk like a Montrealer 
and neither articulates in the same 
way as a Torontonian or a Westerner, 
We speak with anything from a burr 
denoting a Scottish mother to a real 
Yankee twang, which may be honestly 
come by from residence in the Eastern 
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Townships or simply assumed from 
choice,—why not? We do not speak 
that ideal tongue, standard English, 
unless we are returned Rhodes schol- 
ars still under the influence, or the 
products of an exotic finishing school. 
We do not speak stage English, be- 
cause that is an accomplishment that 
requires more time and effort than the 
average amateur can afford. We do 
not even speak standard Canadian, be- 
cause there is no such thing. 

This delightful nonconformity does 
not interfere with the satisfactory per- 
formance of the ordinary type of play. 
With plays in translation it matters, 
of course, not a jot. As for the classic 
English drama, only the philologists 
pretend to know how the characters 
of Shakespeare or of Congreve or of 
Sheridan may have spoken, and an 
audience composed of philologists is 
unusual. But we do know how people 
speak in an English drawing-room, 
even if we cannot imitate them. And 
the fact that they are our contempor- 
aries and that the main situation of 
many an English drawing-room com- 
edy depends upon accent only makes 
matters worse. 

Let me take an example. Imagine 
—to come back to The Admirable 
Crichton—a cast comprising an Hon. 
Ernest Woolley speaking in the rich 
accents of his native Ottawa Valley, 
a Lord Loam from Oshawa and sound- 
ing just like it, a Lady Agatha with 
a voice of the prairies. When you 
have imagined that for a few seconds 
you have imagined a play ruined, 
blasted, lost beyond redemption, no 
matter how superb the acting, the 
staging, or the direction may be. The 
example is not by any means far 
fetched. That sort of thing occurs 
constantly. If the actors without be- 
ing born linguists attempt to imitate 
the accent of the English drawing-room 
it only adds torment to failure. If 
English-born actors are drafted into 
the cast to take certain key parts, as 
often happens, it only makes the con- 
trast more glaring, not to mention 
graver objections to this practice. 

Is the game worth the candle? The 
early Shaw, much of J. M. Barrie, 
much of Galsworthy, Coward, Milne, 
Barry, Wilde may be delightful, but 
there are better things in the English 
drama and certainly in the drama as 
awhole. It is not a question of black- 
listing the English drawing-room com- 
edy. That would be absurd, as it is 
unnecessary. The fault lies in the 
marked tendency on the part of Cana- 
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dian amateur groups to regard the 
genre as a sure haven of refuge in 
moments of doubt, simply because it 
seems ‘safe’ and amusing and easy. 
‘Safe’ in a sense it may be and amus- 


ing. Is it easy? 
F. H. W. 
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